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COLUMBIA records 


For many music lovers, the high spot of any symphonic 
program is the concerto. This will be the high spot of 
your recorded symphonic programs, as well, if you 
choose from Columbia's wide selection of concerto 


‘gb helt i= ™ recordings, distinctively interpreted by the world’s fore- 
y most soloists and orchestras. 

: , BRAHMS: CONCERTO IN D MAJOR FOR VIOLIN AND 

PTT dee ORCHESTRA, Op. 77. Joseph Szigeti, violin, with The 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, conductor. 
Set M-MM-603 + $5.85 


RACHMANINOFF: CONCERTO NO. 2 IN C MINOR E 
FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA, Op. 18. Gyorgy Sandor, 
piano, with the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New T 


York, Artur Rodzinski, conductor. Set M-MM-605 + $4.85 


MOZART: CONCERTO IN E-FLAT MAJOR FOR TWO 

PIANOS AND ORCHESTRA (K. 365). Vitya Vronsky and S, 
Victor Babin, duo-pianists, with the Robin Hood Dell 

Orchestra of Philadelphia, conducted by Dimitri Mitro- 

poulos. Set M-MM-628 + $3.85 





BEETHOVEN: CONCERTO NO. 5 IN E-FLAT MAJOR " 

FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA, Op. 73 (‘Emperor’). 

Rudolf Serkin, piano, with the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra of New York, conducted by Bruno Walter. R 

Set M-MM-500 + $5.85 

TCHAIKOVSKY: CONCERTO NO. 1 IN B-FLAT MINOR = 
FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA, Op. 23. Egon Petri, piano, = 
with the London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by ” 
Walter Goehr. Set M-MM-318 + $4.85 F 
MENDELSSOHN: CONCERTO IN E MINOR FOR VIOLIN | is 
AND ORCHESTRA, Op. 64. Nathan Milstein, violin, with ‘e 
the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New York, * | 
conducted by Bruno Walter. Set M-MM-577 + $4.85 a 
. Prices shown are exclusive of taxes x 
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Editorial Notes 


Recently we wrote to a number of dealers 
across country asking them what items 
among the new issues appealled most 
strongly. Out of a group of half-hearted and 
dilatory replies, the impression we gained 
was that dealers were not too much in- 
terested in works new to records, they all 
stated that familiar classics sold best and 
for this reason they welcomed re-recordings 
of them. The lack of interest in the country 
at large in chamber music and worthy lieder 
recordings was amazing. In several large 
cities, we were informed by leading dealers 
that they had little call for this type of re- 
cording. One or two actually admitted they 
did not trouble to stock them. A few dealers 
said they were trying to “educate” their 
public, but admitted this was difficult to do. 
Part of the trouble, as we see it, lies in the 
sales help of a lot of record shops across 
country; many have men or women behind 
the counter who have little interest in music. 
Others have help who are enthusiastic about 
music but lack a broad knowledge. Per- 
haps the crux of the situation lies in the fact 
that a lot of shop owners are not at all music 
minded, and all good music—or classical 
fare, if you prefer—is simply regarded as 
“long-hair”’ stuff with them; the only things 
they know how to boost are the most popular 
ones, like the Nutcracker Suite, the New 
World Symphony, Scheherazade, and other 
similar items. ‘Toscanini plays Grofe’s 
Grand Canyon Suit,’ wrote one store owner. 
“Greatest set of the year. More of the big 
conductors should record works like this, 
people understand and love the music; it’s 
as good as any symphony I know.’’ Check- 
ing with some of the officials from the record 
companies we found that this attitude is the 
prevailing one among the majority of deal- 
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ers. When we wrote to several dealers sug- 


gesting a series of works, including Sme- 
tana’s Moldau, as potential popular fare, 
one dealer wrote back and said: ‘‘My record 
girl never heard of the Moldau, it isn’t in 
stock.’’ And his was a comparatively large 
shop. , 
Investigation along these lines, and some 
conversations we have had with dealers as 
well as correspondence, has not infrequently 
left us with the desire to weep in our coffee 
cup. Except that we have regard for a good 
cup of coffee and rate it as a great panacea 
for many ills, the weeping would have taken 
place. It seems high time that the record 
companies did something to educate the 
dealer at large. They are, of course, across 
country a group of shops where one can get 
almost anything on records, where the sales- 
men are courteous and conversant on music, 
but in relation to the actual number of 
stores selling records these “enlightened” 


shops are a small minority. \ dealer 


in a moderately sized city in the Middle 
West or some other locality in this vast 
country of ours can cater to the bulk of 
record buyers in his vicinity if he takes the 
trouble to obtain a good sales man or woman 

one who has a true appreciation of good 
music. A dealer in a Middle Western city 
of 150,000 people wrote us that he had an 
excellent sales girl: ‘‘she is pretty and knows 
all the numbers in the catalogue but she 
isn’t a musical nut. She knows all the great 
artists and has autographed pictures of 
Nelson Eddy, José Iturbi, Don Voorhees, 
Jeanette MacDonald, Gladys Swarthout, 
Igor Gorin, ete.”’ A friendly reader in this 
city gave us the lowdown on the girl in 
question. ‘‘She’s pretty all right,” he said, 
“but dumb. If an artist gets bally-hoo, she 
drinks it up like an ice cream soda. The 
shop owner you speak about is a swell guy, 
but he plays local politics like a lot of others. 
The girl in question is the daughter of a local 
hardware merchant, but she thinks in terms 
of good pots and pans instead of good artists 
and good music. The shop owner admitted 
to me he could get an excellent young man 
who knew music but he would have to pay 
more and most people, he argued, would 
think of this man as ‘highbrow’. You can 
get a lot of fine items from this store but 
chances are you'll have to ferret them out 
for yourself. A friend of mine wanted 
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Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, but had to 
write away to get a good set. The girl 
under discussion tried to sell him the Sto- 
kowski-All American album and when he 
told her it was not good, she got a funny 
look on her face, and said: ‘Mr. Stokowski 
is a great man—how can you say such a 
thing? He does as well as anyone else, I 
am sure, with heavy music like that.’ I 
write east for my records.” 

We have had other letters like the above 
from readers but it would hardly behoove us 
to publish them. Several times we have tried 
to help out by writing to a specific dealer, 
but the answers we have got have con- 
vinced us that most of them did not under- 
stand the situation or would not understand 
it. We recall one dealer’s answer which said 
in part: ‘The customer of whom you speak 
is a crank about surfaces and unplayed sets, 
we do not find it good business to stock a lot 
of things he wants and only a few of those he 
really likes. Our customers in general do 
not kick if a set has been played a couple of 
times for demonstration.’’ What price com- 
ment? 

A young California veteran with a wide 
knowledge of music was engaged by a Los 
Angeles shop not so long ago to build up the 
classical record business. After six weeks of 
work, he gave up in disgust. He wrote us 
that the owner contended the classical music 
customers held up the traffic in his: record 
boothes. 

We, of course, know something about the 
reception of record literature aimed to pro- 
mote appreciation among music lovers and 
record buyers. Dealers frequently write to 
us that ‘“‘we appreciate greatly your efforts 
in making your periodical highly informative 
reading matter, but as far as our territory is 
concerned, it is of no great help’. Some 
sponsor a few copies which are never intro- 
duced to a record buyer. Dealers write that 
we are ‘not commercially minded enough”’, 
others berate us for writing about records of 
which they have never heard. The fact that 
the magazine is planned and written with 
an eve to surveying the record field at large 
does not impress many dealers; they are in- 
terested primarily in selling the merchandise 
that is easiest for them to obtain. The 
thought that they might broaden out and 
acquire a remunerative increase in business 


(Continued on page 45) 
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John Barry- 
more as 
Hamlet 
(Courtesy 
of the Bru- 
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MUSIC 


OF WORDS 





By Robert Daniel Olson 


‘Pity it is, that the momentary Beauties flowing from an harmonious Elocution, 
cannot like those of Poetry, be their own Record!” 


Colley Cibber (1739) 


“It has been considered as the misfortune of first-rate talents for the stage, that 
they leave no record behind them except that of vague rumor, and that the genius 
of a great actor perishes with him, ‘leaving the world no copy’.”’ 


Now that the Old Vic repertory company 
has returned to England—and Shakespearian 
production here may relax once more in the 
tenuous embrace of Michael Todd—record- 
ing firms should arrange to leave the world a 
Hazlittean copy of the sort of Shakespearian 
English spoken by the repertory’s leading 
players, Laurence Olivier and Ralph 
Richardson. Otherwise we may not hear 
their like soon again. 

These two voices alone remain unrecorded 
of the several modern actors apparently 
worthy of inheriting the throne of Garrick 
and Kean, assuming of course that Garrick 
and Kean were worthy of sitting on that 
throne themselves. Each generation is so- 
licitous to slide beneath the posteriors of its 
favorite performers the most lavish of rega| 
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William Hazlitt (1817) 


cushions, embroidered with golden similes 
and purple eulogies to match. The drama 
lover, however, is concerned less with the 
fact of an actor’s future reputation than with 
the present laughter and inspiration which 
that fact makes possible. ‘‘Acting is music,” 
savs James Agate, ‘“‘and not as the intel- 
lectuals would have it, mathematics.”” Great 
acting, like great music, can be enjoyed 
again and again. After I play the Cleveland 
Orchestra’s excellent recording of the in- 
cidental music to A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, | like to listen to John Gielgud’s 
Oberon and Puck. I know I should be more 
won by Richardson's recorded Falstaff than 
wooed by Nicolai’s, more amused by Olivier’s 
Benedict than bemused by Berlioz’. 

The Gielgud album (Linguaphone Set 
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L-12) should serve as a model for all sub- 


sequent dramatic recordings. The speeches 
have been selected for their intrinsic beauty 
and not to confrom to a grammar-school 
notion of Shakespearian virtue., Even 
Jacques’ dreary Seven Ages of Man seem new- 
minted, so masterfully are they shaded by a 
voice whose beauty has current rivals only 
in Olivier, Cedric Hardwicke, Robert 
Speaight and Maurice Evans. But the most 
important contribution of the album is its 
concentration on the highlights of Shakes- 
peare’s music. It does not court comparison 
to the stage by attempting dramatic scope. 
I suggest that drama gua drama cannot exist 
on records, that drama’s sole function on a 
record should be to heighten the poetic ef- 
fect, the vocal music, which is more exactly 
the objective of the spoken record. Recorded 
drama can be but a lazy or provincial sub- 
stitute for actual theatre. It is premised on 
inferiority of design. Desiring theatrical 
ham, we are fobbed off with a vegetarian re- 
nunciation of the actual meat of a perform- 
ance. Poetry needs only a voice and an ear, 
and dramatic poetry similarly demands no 
more than the record is able to supply. 

Indeed, for small virtuoso passages of 
Shakespearian verse the record might be the 
best of all possible media, allowing us to 
visualize in darkness and solitude the bare, 
unruined majesty of each splendid image al- 
most caught in the act of leaping from 
Shakespeare’s immortal soul. Shakespeare 
knew little of optique du théatre. His stage 
was barely better adapted to visual theatrical 
illusion than our own parlors. Alone in a 
dark room, Olivier’s or Gielgud’s voice sound- 
ing from the turntable might be that of Bur- 
bage, and the silent click of the needle might 
be as the taut breath of an Elizabethan 
groundling standing beside one in the Globe’s 
pit. 

Gielgud's Artistry 


The functional planning of the Gielgud al- 
bum would be of course valueless were it not 
coupled with his superb artistry. The sheer 
but throaty splendor of Gielgud’s voice is one 
of the legitimate prides of our generation. 
Although I occasionally quarrel with the 
cogency with which he delivers the poetry, 
I soon recognize such quarrels as the quibbles 
they are. The Hamlet passages should per- 
haps reveal less neurasthenia and more 
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maimed health, more of the body and less of 
the name of action. Yet the recitation is con- 
sonant with itself and, like Gielgud’s full- 
length stage portrait, bares a soul which is 
the mirror of mankind as well as the glass of 
fashion. The actor’s voice, though lacking 
in the organ timbre and shy of the mordant 
wit of Hamlet, boldly achieves the scholar’s 
wit and, in lieu of the organ depth, is of 
shimmering violins and virile trumpets all 
compact. 

Inasmuch as any disc will inevitably 
be cited as critical evidence, an actor should 
perform for unborn critics only in his prime, 
not theirs, under perfect mechanical condi- 
tions and with a worthy text which does not 
depend upon pantomime for the elucidation 
of its natural beauty, nor upon naiveté for 
the appreciation of its pretensions. 


Ellen Terry—Alas! 


Ellen Terry (1847-1928), for saddening 
example, should have rested on her Shavian 
laurels, silent upon a Darien peak with Mrs. 
Siddons and Mr. Kean, safe in the pure se- 
rene of unrecorded time. For her the phono- 
graph has not proved, in Walkley’s phrase, 
“the often extravagant panegvrics of con- 
temporaries’’, as it did for the Divine Sarah 
in reasonably divine selections from Phédre 
and L’Aiglon. Even allowing for obsolete 
mechanics and advanced age the Terry 
Quality of Mercy recitation (HMV 2-3535) 
gives one pause, for there seems no under- 
standing in her voice—a quality which age 
should not wither in an actress. ‘Therefore, 
Jew, though justice be thy plea’’ is scanned 
in the sing-song manner of Bea Lillie 
apostrophizing ‘‘Haow naow, braown caow”’. 
Her descending inflections storm gaudily to 
incredible depths of emphasis; the paren- 
thetical ‘‘His sceptre shows the force of 
temporal power, the attribute to awe and 
majesty”’ is spaced as major text; and there 
is little doubt that she considers mercy 
above that sceptred sway. Was this the 
voice ‘‘like the heart of a red rose” that cost 
Shaw a thousand postage stamps? Im- 
possible those twin towering giants of the 
theatre, James Agate and Bernard Shaw, 
can have erred. Better her voice had re- 
mained a tantalizing melody, sweeter for 
being unheard. 

Portia’s speech is more tellingly delivered 
by Cornelia Otis Skinner in a Shakespearian 
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album made with her father (Victor M-753). 
One record presents the set commencement 
day speeches: Mark Antony’s Oration, Ju- 
liet’s Potion Speech, Jacques’ rodomontade, 
which Agate has pilloried as ‘‘surely Shakes- 
peare’s Worst Bit’’. The other two records 
attempt to bite off more of the narrative ele- 
ments in The Taming of the Shrew and Mac- 
beth than even her parental partner in the 
album can chew. Here again the recorded 
fact belittles an august reputation. Age 
could forgive the rasping voice of Otis 
Skinner, but the most loyal casuistry can- 
not eradicate the inconsistent enunciation, 
the constricted vowels, the rotarian rectitude 
of intonation. The shrew taming has requi- 
site gusto. But the Bard’s most sustained 
poetry, Macbeth, is butchered with inten- 
tional ellipses either to get to “the point” of a 
scene or to accommodate the elderly actor’s 
insufficient wind. To hear the great pass- 
age: “Now o’er the one half world... 
withered murder. . .moves like a ghost’”’ with- 
out ‘‘whose howl’s his watch, thus with his 
stealthy pace, with Tarquin’s ravishing 
strides, towards his design. . .” is like hearing 
‘Now I lay me” without ‘‘down to sleep” or 
listening to every other note of Der Rosen- 
kavalier. 


Sothern and Marlowe 


E. H. Sothern (1859-1933) and Julia 
Marlowe, the Lunt and Fontanne of yester- 
year, share three records—Antony’s Oration 
and Juliet’s Balcony Scene (Victor 6298 or 
74662/63), plus two familiar passages from 
The Merchant of Venice (Victor 74673). 
Vocally they are ill-matched, incompatibility 
being most evident in the Balcony Scene. 
Here the soft tremor of the justly renowned 
Marlowe line, as mighty as Christopher’s, 
seems timeless. She ts a Capulet. Sothern 
himself though is not a Montague, nor ap- 
parently a speaker of immortal verse. He is 
the final sum of that geometric progression 
of methodic actors who so loved Shakes- 
peare’s verse that they would not sacrifice a 
syllable of it, making of each vowel an event, 
of each consonant a centennial observance, of 
each moment a Swinburnean monument to 
the grave and impossibly dull. Had Sothern 
advanced his variously plodding tempi to 
half the speed of an unoiled oxcart, it would 
have been unnecessary to abbreviate Miss 
Marlowe’s Tis But Thy Name speech, a 
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John Gielgud as Hamlet (Photo by Yvonne 
Gregory—courtesy of Theatre Arts Magazine). 


winged bird short down in cold-blood, a 
lyric poet felled in mid-career. The entire 
text is much truncated. 

Miss Marlowe’s similarity to Katherine 
Cornell and the timeless great is sealed in 
such tonal triumphs as “Swear not by the 
moon, the inconstant moon” and in the 
evocative way her sensitive voice lowers to 
the challenge of such encrusted love calls as 
“Wherefore art thou Romeo?” and “Sweet 
Montague. . .stay but a little’. Her art is 
momentarily imperiled by her submission 
to one of the virulent stage superstitions of 
that day, the Rolling R, as commemorated 
in: “‘This bud of love, by summerrr’s ripen- 
ing brrreath may prove a beauteous flowerr 
when next we meet. Good night, good 
night! as sweet rrrepose and rrrest come to 
thy hearrrt as that within my brrreast!”’ 
Although her husband’s Rolling, indeed Re- 
volving, R is contagious, she escapes his in- 
frequent mispronunciations, as of the words 
better and beggar. His Shylock calls himself 
a ‘‘beggor that was used...” and declares 
that ‘“‘it shall go hard, but I will bettor the 
instructions’. Her Portia, no pontifical pre- 
suffragette jurist like Dame Ellen’s, com- 
mends mercy to the king as ‘‘better than his 
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crown”, That which is above the king’s 
sceptered sway forbids any discussion of 
Sothern’s oration as Antony (Victor 6295 or 
74699/700). I have tried to direct mv at 


tention to those features of his stvle which 
probably would have been the same had the 
records been made in the full flush of his 
youth and international fame. Born seven 
vears later than her husband, Miss Marlowe's 
voice does not belie the beauty ot her por 
trait. 


Walter Hampden 


Frequently even a pre-fidelity recording 
will tend to validate the praise of an older 
generation. Surely no modern American 
actor is the peer of Walter Hampden reading 
Henry V’s reply to the soldier Williams and 
Henrv’s denunciation of the nobles (Daggett 
202). “Seem they grave and learned? Why 
so didst thou”’ and “‘I will weep for thee, for 
this revolt of thine, methinks, is like an- 
other fall of man” are of the company of 
rare agates hung in the air. The Generation 
of the Bobby Sock, by whom Hampden is 
remembered as the actor commissioned to 
impersonate Cecil B. DeMille Indian chiefs, 
should turn to this and to the Dr. Stock- 
mann speech from An Enemy of the People 
(cleverly transformed to villainy by Hamp 
den) for a Voice meriting at least one small 
Swoon (Daggett 201). 

Traces of the grandeur that was seen by 
Shaw in Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson 
(1853-1937), the London edition of Mr. 
Hampden, are discernible in two English 
Columbia dises (D-40006/7). Buckingham’s 
Farewell is the most impressive excerpt. Of 
several excerpts, it alone dispenses with 
pedantic and ill-placed introductions of vari- 
ous Shakespearian pieces allusive of actors. 
Once the schoolmarm preludes recede, Ham- 
let’s Advice to the Players and Macbeth’s 
dying metaphor take on life, and there is 
heard in the Now I Am Alone soliloquy ‘‘the 
passionate scorn of brute passion’’ admired 
by Shaw. 

Three records by Sir Herbert Beerbohm- 
Tree (1853-1917) (HMV E 161/3) enter 
what in 1896 Alice Meynell called ‘“‘donkey 
races’’—a slowness of stage diction, almost 
“ritual’’, facilitating sleep between syllables. 
Yet when this high stage-priest worships his 
own unmolested echoes, the incantation of 
his verse attains a sweet nobility, particularly 
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in the soliloquy On the Death of Kings. 
When he forsakes Bardolatry as Svengali, his 
mouth bridges the Victorian gap, his biretta 
assumes a rakish tilt, and the hypnotizing 
of Trilby shines a gem of secular wit. 

Hamlet probably would as lief the town- 
crier spoke Macbeth’s Dagger Speech as 
\rthur Borchier (1863-1927) (HMV D372). 
Borchier’s overacting of Macbeth caused 
Allan Monkhouse to wonder if ‘“‘murder were 
as serious as all that came to’’. Baliol 
Holloway and DeWolf Hopper (1858-1935) 
divide Antony's Oration (Daggett 208). The 
Hopper half at least is hardly urbane, al- 
though Holloway’s sobbing of “Show you 
sweet Caesar’s wounds” reaches maximum 
pathos. 

If Romeo's ‘‘Is it e’en so? Then I defy you, 
stars’’ is not the most elusive Shakespearian 
line to speak with full comprehension, that 
line must be the many-faceted ‘“‘Nymph, in 
thy orisons, be all my sins remembered”. 
Only Tree and Henry Ainley (Victor 4228/9) 
even include it in Hamlet’s famous soliloquy. 
Only Ainley has recorded Hamlet's superb 
closet diatribe beginning ‘“‘Look here upon 
this picture’. Unfortunately he loses in roll- 
ing periods the tremendous pun “batten on 
this Moor’, and his tongue tastes not the 
bitter sting of the later insults. ‘Sense sure’, 
“flaming youth’, waxed virtue, pandering 
reason, “compulsive ardor’ are less un- 
leashed blows of distraught, superhuman re- 
gret than taps upon an offending wrist. 


The Mordant Barrymore 


John Barrymore (1882-1942) was the actor 
to convert the closet of Gertrude into a 
Dantesque dungeon for the damned. His 
microscopic sense of the mordant should 
have visited more than the Now I Am Alone 
(Hamlet) and Ay, Edward Will Use Women 
Honorably (Henry VI) soliloquies (Victor 
6827)—souvenir of an actor to ruffle up the 
spirits of all time. The gigantic and “un- 
scholarly” scream upon ‘‘O Vengeance!”’ and 
the licking of bestial chops behind “‘Why love 
forswore me in my mother’s womb”’ knock 
at the heart like DeQuincy’s Porter at Mac- 
beth’s Gate. 

Sybil Thorndike, England’s reigning queen 
of tragedy, shows cause as Lady Macbeth 
(HMV C1991), but Lewis Casson as her 
great partner is far too rapt in the “boyish 
whimpering” ascribed to Powell by Francis 
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Gentleman. England’s reigning queen of 
comedy, Edith Evans, has a superb foil in 
Gielgud for the proposal scene from The Im- 
portance of Being Farnest (Victor 4445), the 
most delightful ten-inch record ever pressed. 
‘Together they prove that great wit is poetry. 
I never tire of hearing this Lady Bracknell 
ejaculate “A handbag!’ when John Worthing 
admits his only known parents are the hand- 
bag in which he was “found” in the cloak- 
room at Victoria Station. After Worthing 
says “J can produce the handbag at once. 
Really! I think that should satisfy you, Lady 
Bracknell,’’ Miss Evans presents a tremend- 
ous acting lesson with the crushing: ‘Me, 
Sir? What has it to do with me? You could 
hardly imagine that I and Lord Bracknell 
would dream of allowing our only daughter, 
1 girl brought up with the utmost care, to 
marry into a cloakroom and form an alliance 
with a parcel!” 

“The multiplicity of Mr. Coward’s first 
nights’, observed a London wit, “necessi- 
tates 4dam Bede as a corrective bed-book’’. 
That forbidding tome and Silas Marner too 
are prerequisite to antidote the too-too crisp 
banter and singing in an excerpt from 
Private Lives (Victor 36034). When Ger- 
trude Lawrence as Amanda coos ‘‘Oh darling, 
vou look so sweet in your little dressing- 
gown” and Coward ripostes ‘It is pretty 
ravishing, isn’t it?’’ one recalls the too-too 
easily risen gorge of Mr. Pepys and hastens 
to The History of Mr. Polly for an example 
of modern speech, 4dam Bede being on the 
top shelf. Both performers fare rather better 
in a moderately funny album of scenes from 
Tonight At 8:30 (Victor discs 36191 /93). 


The Moor of Robeson 


Columbia’s voluminous albums of Mr. 
Robeson’s Othello (M 554) and Orson Welles’ 
Merchant of Venice (MC-6), Macbeth (MC- 
33) and Twelfth Night (MC-7) seem more 
suited to the classroom than to the study. 
Better commercial use of the several records 
could have been made to give focal poetic 
passages from many plays than to have pur- 
sued dramatic continuity in a single play. 
Welles’ Mercury Theatre players are heard 
to best effect in the abridged Columbia al- 
bum of Julius Caesar (M325). Before these 
Mercury albums are out of press I hope that 
individual passages, suchas Cassius’ speech- 
es as read by Martin Gabel and those of 
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Brutus as spoken by Welles, will be 


pre- 
served on single discs. Gabel’s ‘My life is 
run his course’’ is like a frozen tear. The 


faults of the Margaret Webster production of 
Othello are reproduced in the recent historic 
three-volume album from Columbia. Noble 
artist that he is, on the concert and non- 
Shakespearian stages, Mr. Robeson appears 
not to have improved over his London por- 
trayal of the Moor in 1930. Of that per- 
formance Agate wrote: ‘‘A sensitive artist 
st 9 sees has a beautiful voice 
which he uses clearly and distinctly but not 
beautifully 


Robeson 


or rather, not in the way of 


Shakespearian beauty.’ 
The Evans’ Art 


Maurice Evans’ abridged \/acbeth (Victor 
M878) is the most satisfactory album com- 
promising between continuity and elocu- 
tion, although it is the latter, striding boldly 
through the Tomorrow and Tomorrow speech 
into ‘‘the sere, the yellow leaf” which makes 
Co- 
lumbia and Evans earlier served one another 
more functionally in four Hamlet soliloquies 
(M340) and in ten scenes from Richard II 


the album an inspiring adventure. 


(M303). These records are frankly and ex- 
clusively elocutionary. Especially are the 
Richard II selections flamingly informed 


with poetic insight and tonal range, un- 
equivocally showing Richard in the Benson- 
Montague role of self-conscious literary ar- 
tist. The Let Us Sit Upon the Ground soli- 
loquy is an invitation to observe the fall of 
man in an acting version. This king is 
coaxed to a fate seductively wearing meta- 
phors instead of snakes in her hair and 
bludgeoning her royal victim with the re- 
flections from a glass held not up to nature 
but just a pennorth above it. 

I prefer the Richard and Macbeth read- 
ings to the Hamlet, for of the manifold vir- 
tues of Evans’ voice the strongest seem to be 
clarity, urgency and beauty of tone, its 
subtlety slightly trailing. He has sufficient 
subtlety for the urgent “Is this a dagger?”’, 
but I do not detect in the equally urgent How 
All Occasions soliloquy every shade of mean- 
ing which I liké to think it encomp sses. 
The suggestion of sexual clamor, au: vitly 
effected by will power, in Miss Judith Ander- 
son’s Lady Macbeth helps the role to cohere, 
for it cannot, I suggest, without some such 


——— (Coxiinued on page 64) 
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By Edward Sackville-West 


Owing to various kinds of shortages, the 
output of the British recording companies 
has of late become more capricious. One 
month there will be a spate of large works, 
the next month a couple of single discs of 
inferior interest. Although this makes regu- 
lar reviewing difficult, the aggregate result— 
for the first six months of 1946—has not 
been too unsatisfactory. It is true that the 
pernicious and wasteful system of reissuing 
the same work again and again, in different 
performances, instead of casting the net 
widely to include hitherto unrecorded music, 
seems to have become an endemic disease of 
all recording companies, whether in Britain 
or in the U.S.A.; but it is difficult to be- 
lieve that this method of “playing safe’’ 
will not produce a glut from which even the 
most hardened musical conservatives must 
eventually revolt. Meanwhile, setting aside 
these things, as well as a large amount of 
ephemeral stuff, enough remains to make a 
respectable showing. 

The craze for ballet, which has been a dis- 
tinctive feature of English life in the last 
fifteen years, has now reached such a pitch 
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that the recording companies seem to feel 
obliged to issue a constant stream of ballet 
music. Not all of this is good in itself, and 
even when it is, such music, not being in- 
tended to be self-subsistent, is apt to sound 
thin and tedious after a few playings. Even 
classics of the genre suffer from the same 
drawbacks (repetitive sequences, rhythmical 
over-emphasis and monontony, short-winded 
melodies) as the smaller fry, since after all 
ballet music is written for dancing and 
rightly avoids the interest of symphonic 
complexity. So that if I cannot help recom- 
mending the new issue of Stravinsky’s 
Petrouchka (Decca K1388-92), it is with a 
grudging regret that so much pains should 
not have been spent upon something more— 
nourishing, shall we say? But of course this 
work is a masterpiece of its kind; it is re- 
corded in full; and the performance, by the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Ernest Ansermet, is as fine and authentic as 
any I have ever heard. The timbres in the 
solo passages are extraordinarily realistic; 
and with the possible exception of Holst’s 
The Planets (discussed in my last article) 
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this set represents the high watermark of 
English recording to date. From the same 
point of view, the much needed re-issue of 
Falla’s Nights in the Gardens of Spain 
(Decca K 1158-60) is hardly less good. One 
of the most sensuously romantic pieces of 
Impressionist music, this highly organised 
and complex, but never muddy, score is 
most brilliantly performed, by the National 
Symphony Orchestra led by a Spanish con- 
ductor who has made his home in this 
country, Enrique Jorda, and who brings 
out all the harmonic sweetness and rhythmi- 
cal subtlety. The solo painist is Clifford 
Curzon, whose sensitive and nervous style 
is well known in the U.S.A. This is a set not 
to be missed. 


Sibelius ‘Violin Concerto” 


The Sibelius Violin Concerto provides one 
of the rare occasions on which duplication 
of issues is justified. The old Heifetz set is of 
course still quite satisfactory, from the re- 
cording point of view; and many people will 
perhaps continue to prefer it, for the con- 
summate technical skill with which the solo 
is executed. In the new issue, Ginette 
Neveu takes the whole concerto at a more 
moderate speed than Heifetz, but it seems 
to me that the corresponding gain in in- 
tensity and expressiveness—especially in the 
first and second. movements—is consider- 
able. In the finale I consider that Heifetz’s 
furious tempo interprets more exactly the 
mercurial nature of the music; but this ad- 
vantage is offset, throughout the new issue, 
by the detailed excellence of the orchestral 
playing (by the Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Walter Siisskind—H.M.V. discs 
DB6244/47) and the carefully balanced re- 
cording. Ideally, it is desirable to possess 
both sets of this concerto, for the differences 
of interpretation are of considerable esthetic 
interest, proving that (as Brahms once 
pointed out in his laconic fashion) there is 
always more than one “‘right’’ way of per- 
forming a piece of music. In case she 
should be as yet unknown in America, I 
should mention that Mlle. Neveu is a young 
French violinist who created a sensation in 
England, just after the liberation of France. 
Her playing is characteristically French— 
precise and always beautifully in style, but 
with plenty of tone and a splendid attack. 

If I am not mistaken, William Walton’s 
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Sinfonia Concertante is less well known in 
the United States than his other (and later) 
full-scale works. In its original form the 
Sinfonia dates from 1927, but in the re- 
corded version (H.M.V. C3478/80) the or- 
chestral lay-out has been subjected to a 
thinning-out process which is all to the good. 
The work shows Walton in his ‘‘Sitwellian”’ 
vein: light and satirical for the most part, 
but with much poetic feeling in the brief 
slow movement. This is not an “important” 
work, perhaps; yet it has considerable charm 
and vitality, and it is certain of appeal to all 
who like Walton’s music. Phyllis Sellick 
assumes the piano part neatly and correctly; 
but the recording of the tutti—and these 
are often very strenuous—leaves something 
to be desired. 

Anyone who doubts that Purcell was, not 
only the genius musical historians affirm 
him to be, but a composer of wonderful 
emotional scope and intensity, should make 
a point of hearing the Chaconne in G minor 
(Columbia DX1230). This is an arrange- 
ment of No. 6 of the “Ten Sonatas in Four 
Parts’”’ (which include the famous ‘‘Golden” 
Sonata), and it is as fine and spacious as 
anything of its kind in musical literature: 
harmonically daring and full of rhythmic 
ingenuity. Constant Lambert secures an 
excellent performance, which is in no way 
let down by the recording. 


Wolf's ‘Italian Serenade" 


To conclude this survey of orchestral 
issues, I would call attention to a remarkably 
successful recording of Hugo Wolf’s Italian 
Serenade (Columbia DX1236). A hen-and- 
egg controversy over the priority in time of 
the several arrangements of this delicious 
little piece, sprang into flame during the 
late war, and was more or less resolved as 
follows: the published string quartet ver- 
sion is the original and was composed in 
1887; the orchestral version (that now in 
question) was subsequently made by Wolf 
himself, and Max Reger’s contribution to 
it is so insignificant as to provide no reason 
why his name should appear (as it always 
does) in connection with this arrangement 
of the work. Some people may think that 
the airy and delicate sprightliness of this 
music is better served by the string quartet 
texture alone; personally I feel that the 
addition of wind instruments does color the 
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drawing in a delightful manner, and here and 


there points the character of a phrase which 
The 
by the Philharmonia Orchestra 
model of its 


seems to need this kind of emphasis. 
perlormance, 
Walter 


kind, very brightly recorded. 


Two Britten Works 


under Siisskind, is a 


Iwo of and 


been issued 


Benjamin Britten's finest 


most characteristic works have 


this year: the Serenade for tenor, horn and 


s (Decca K1151-3 
of Carols for boys’ choir and harp (Decca 
K1155-7). I that 
Britten is the most accomplished composer 
One of 


few living composers with a 


string , and the Ceremony 


feel no doubt myself 


of his generation (he is now 32). 
the 


for genuine melody, he possesses besides a 


very gift 
consummate technical ability in all fields, a 
most original and consistent harmonic sense, 
and a faculty for inventing musical imagery 
which to my mind puts his genius beyond 
question. He is also perhaps the only living 
the charge of 
The Sere- 
nade, which consists of settings of six English 


3ritish composer at whor 


provincialism cannot be levelled. 


poems about night and its prestigia, is as 
easy to listen to as it is difficult to perform. 
Recorded by the two admirable artists (Peter 
Dennis Brain) for whom it was 
and with the Neel String 
Orchestra conducted by the composer, this 


Pears and 
written, s0yd 
original and imaginative work imposes it- 
self 


ce ymitemy{ Orary 


who is interested in 
The 
Carols is superficially a much simpler af- 
but of all Britten’s works I think it re- 
the 
an untrammelled view 
of the world, mediaeval in its simplicity and 
its faith in the efficacy 


upon everybody 


music. Ceremony of 
fair; 


veals most clearly inner core of his 


musical personality 


f unmixed emotions. 
lhe singing of the Morriston Boys’ Choir, in 
these records is strangely and absolutely 
fitted to the spirit of the music: shrill and 
mischievous and vital as a chorus of young 
birds, these boys remind us of those clusters 
of singing faces on a Della Robbia plaque. 
The harp accompaniment (beautifully played 
by Maria Korchinska) gives a snowy glitter 
to the sound texture, and the recording 
balance is throughout particularly good 
better, in fact, than in the Serenade, where 
the recession and ‘atmosphere’ necessary to 
the music are rather lacking 

In the U.S.A. you probably already have 
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an up-to-date recording of Schumann's 
Dichterliebe song-cycle, but over here the 
old Panzéra set had no rival until this year, 
when H.M.V. issued a recording by the 
Danish tenor, Aksel Schiotz, accompanied 

inimitably—by Gerald Moore (H.M.V. DB 


6270-2). This young singer has a sensitive, 


poetic voice; but—particularly in the first 
songs of the cycle—his style is rather too 
inhibited for such romantic music. — Still, 


he warms up considerably in the course of 
the work; and the recording is so excellent 
that the set as a whole is well worth having. 
Since the liberation of France the Poulen: 
Bernac duo has had a lot of success in this 
country. This is natural, for the partne: 
ship is musically a very happy one, founded 
as it is on a stylistic sympathy that is dis 
played at its best in Poulenc’s own songs. 
Some of the latest of to words by 
Apollinaire, Aragon and Eluard, possess an 
that Pou- 
lenc’s magpie cleverness and the courage 


these, 


underhand charm derives from 
with which he sails as near as possible to 
the wind of sentimentality. I confidently 
recommend, to all except musical Puritans, 
these artists’ recordings of Gounod’s delight 
ful Sérénade (H.M.V. DB6250), and of 
Poulenc’s Métamorphoses and Two Poems of 
Louis Aragon (H.M.V. DB6267). The latter 
disc nit, “€” 
pretty and exploits 
one of those musical sequences such as make 


Poulenc’s smash 


which is indeed very 


contains 


Salon music, 
but none the worse for that. 


A Great Schubert Song 


the fortune of dance numbers. 
all of it 


An interesting little disc from Elisabeth 
Schumann combines Mozart's Das Veilchen 
and Schubert’s most unjustly neglected Dass 
ste hier (H.M.V. DA1854). One 
may perhaps detect signs of age in Mme. 
Schumann’s there in this 
record, but the perfection of style and sweet- 


gewesen 


voice here and 
ness of tone are still as wonderful as ever. 
Das Veilchen is too famous to require com- 
but I must that the 
Schubert song is a profound example of his 
mature style, constructed in a ‘symphonic’ 
manner that looks forward to Wolf, and in 
musical expression very moving indeed. 
Amateurs of good singing could hardly 
fail to be delighted by Ada Alsop’s record of 
two Handel arias—O Sleep from Semele, and 


ment; emphasize 


—— (Continued on page 64 
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By Stephen Fassett 


Part 8 

Most of the Red Seal recordings of con- 
certed operatic music which Victor issued 
during 1911 originated in the Italian studios 
of the Gramophone Company (then, as now, 
Victor’s European affiliate). Chief among 
these was a set of ten excerpts from Aida 
featuring the following singers: Ruscowska, 
De Casas, Cunego, Fabris, Badini, Cap- 
Davi, Maggi, Paoli, De 
Segurola, Pietracewska, Barrera and Rizzi. 
These discs, all 


piello, Tapergi, 


12-inch, never achieved a 
wide sale in the United States, probably be- 
cause so few of the artists were well known 
here. Only two of the records (both from 
Aida) were retained in the domestic catalog 
long enough to appear in double-faced form: 
Vume custode e vindice, sung by Antonio 
Paoli and Andreas De Segurola (8037), and 
Ohime! morir mi sento, sung by Bianca 
Lavin De Casas (6351). Perhaps the out- 
standing quality of these performances was 
their dramatic intensity and realism. In 
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some cases, they conveyed more of the ex- 
citement of an actual stage production than 
did Victor’s domestically recorded Aida selec- 
tions. 

Antonio Paoli, who was also the star of the 
famous Pagliacct set recorded under the 
personal supervision of Leoncavallo, was 
born in Spain—probably in the 1860s. A 
large, bearded man with a powerful but 
somewhat unsteady voice, he was discovered 
by Gailhard, director of the Paris Opera. 
Paoli made his debut in Paris as Arnold in 
William Tell. He rather fancied himself as a 
second Tamagno, which he most decidedly 
was not. Nevertheless, he enjoyed consider- 
able success, due no doubt to the scarcity of 
great dramatic tenors as much as to his own 
talents. Andreas De Segurola, whose name 
is known to the younger generation primarily 
through his discovery and training of Deanna 
Durbin, was also of Spanish extraction, 
being born in 1875. The career of this basso 
lasted for some 25 years (1896-1921), during 
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twelve of which he was a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera. His repertoire included 
52 roles and he appeared in most of the im- 
portant opera houses throughout the world. 
He was, incidentally, the indisposed basso 
in whose place Caruso once sang, at a 


moment’s notice, Vecchia zimarra in a per- 
formance of La Boheme. Caruso Was so 
pleased with his own success as a basso that 
he recorded the aria and gave copies to each 
of the principals as a memento of the oc- 
casion. This is an unfairly publicized in- 
cident in the career of De Segurola. Asa 
measure of his artistic standing, it is suf- 
ficient to recall that Lilli Lehmann gave high 
praise to his markedly original interpreta- 
tion of Leperello in a performance of Don 
Giovannt given at Salzburg in 1909 (see 
Lehmann’s My Path through Life). 

De Casas is an impressive-sounding mezzo 
on records. She is said to have been a lead- 
ing singer at the La Scala for a number of 
years. Of many of the singers who took part 
in the Aida excerpts, I have practically no 
information. The lyric tenor, Egidio Cu- 
nego, as well as the Russian-born con- 
tralto, Carolina Pietracewska, were favorites 
of the La Scala opera-goers, but the former 
on records remains unimpressive to my way 
of thinking. Ernesto Badini (1876-1937) 
was, of course, a first class artist in his own 
field, shining especially in buffo roles. 


Some Rarities 


Other products of the Italian studios of 
that time included four duets from La Tosca 
by Ruscowska and Cunego, L’amo come un 
folgor from La Gioconda by Ruscowska and 
De Casas, Del tempio al limitar from I 
Pescatorit di Perle by Aristodemo Giorgini 
and Frederici, the quartet from La Boheme 
by Domar, Santoro, Giovanelli and Badini, 
Foletto, foletto from Mefistofele by De Tura 
and Mansueto, La luna immobile from the 
same opera by Ardoni, De Casas and Pini- 
Corsi, the finale from Manon sung by 
Giorgini, Santoro and Nicolicchia, and D’un 
persiero from La Sonnambula sung by Hu- 
guet and Giorgini. Most of these are rarities 
today, and since I have heard but few of 
them, extended comment seems futile. Of 
the artists not named previously, Giorgini 
was perhaps the most prominent inter- 
nationally, since his pleasant tenor won him 
steady popularity for a number of years 
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(he sang with the Philadelphia-Chicago 
Opera Company at one time). He recorded 
prolifically in the acoustic era and he was 
the Rudolfo of Victor’s first complete La 
Boheme, recorded electrically about 20 years 
ago. Most of his records fail to stir me, but 
his Pathé disc of A fe, o cara from Il Puritant 
is a gem and deserves renewal in a re- 
recorded form. Giuseppini Huguet was a 
Spanish soprano whose records at one time 
outsold those of any other soprano in Italy. 
She was a versatile artist with the largest 
repertoire of any singer at the famed La 
Scala in her time. Her singing lacked 
subtlety but was admirably straightforward. 
Some things she did on records were good, 
while others were hardly more than routine 
performances. Reported to have been killed 
in a bombing, I have learned recently she is 
alive and well in her native Spain, although 
now retired from public life. Pini-Corsi 
was one of the most popular buffos of his day. 


Two Fine Duets 


To return to paths more easily explored 
there were some domestically recorded duets 
issued by Victor in 1911 than are well worth 
investigating. The McCormack-Sammarco 
series was continued with two 10-inch discs 
on which were recorded Del tempio al limitar 
from Bizet’s I Pescatori di Perle (87082 or 
87553) and an odd bit of Rossini called Li 
Marinari (87078). The singing, needless to 
say, is first rate. Unfortunately, however, 
neither record is common and Li Marinar: 
is actually a rarity. Today it would prob- 
ably command a price not commensurate to 
its musical worth. 

In March 1911, three more duets by 
Homer and Caruso were announced: Mal 
reggendo from Il Trovatore (89049 or 8013) 
and from Aida, Gia i sacerdoti (89050) and 
Aida a me togliesti (89051), the two latter in 
1924 were coupled on 8012. The perform- 
ances were everything one could expect 
from these rich-voiced artists who had sung 
together in Aida so many times. 

In November, came a pair of discs on 
which Caruso and Amato sang superbly the 
dramatic duet from the last act of La Forza 
del Destino, beginning Invano, Alvaro (num- 
bers 89052/53 or 8005). Although we have 
had electrical recordings of this duet splen- 
didly sung by Martinelli and De Luca 
(8085) and by Aureliano Pertile and Ben- 
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venuto Franci (H.M.V. DB1219), the Ca- 
ruso-Amato version still is worth the atten- 
tion of any connoisseur of great dramatic 
singing. 

A valuable souvenir of two of the Metro- 
politan’s cleverest delineators of character 
roles was issued in December 1911—Wohin 
schleichst du from the second act of Siegfried 
(64215), declaimed by Albert Reiss and Otto 
Goritz. This is, of course, the brief scene 
wherein Mime and Alberich meet unex- 
pectedly and quarrel furiously. Ordinarily 
I find acoustic recordings of Wagnerian ex- 
cerpts disappointing, owing to their pa- 
thetically puny orchestral accompaniments, 
but in this case, thanks to unusually ef- 
fective recording and singing, my prejudice 
is largely overcome. The vocal side of the 
performance is so vivid, so vigorous and 
sharply pointed in diction, that it goes far 
towards compensating for the inadequately 
reproduced orchestration, and one is left 
with a highly favorable impression of what 
these two artists must have sounded like 
when Siegfried was being given at the Metro- 
politan 35 years ago. 


Born in Berlin on February 22, 1870, 
Albert Reiss was an actor until 1897, when 
it was discovered that he had a tenor voice. 
His operatic debut was made in September 
of that year. After singing in various Ger- 
man cities, he joined the Metropolitan in 
1901 and made his debut there on December 
23, singing the roles of the sailor and shep- 
herd in Tristan und Isolde. Seventeen years 
later the war forced him to return to Ger- 
many where he continued his career for a 
number of years. His celebrated portrayal 
of Mime was featured in one of the first 
electrically recorded series of Siegfried ex- 
cerpts, with Lauritz Melchior as the young 
hero. 


Otto Goritz, who was born in Berlin on 
June 8, 1873, appeared first in opera in 
1895. Eight years later he made his Metro- 
politan debut, taking part in that theatre’s 
much discussed first production of Parsifal 
in December, 1903. He became famous for 
his success in character roles, both humorous 
and villainous and sang there every year un- 
til 1917. His style of vocalism was powerful 
and incisive, well-suited to the declamatory 
music he customarily sang. Judging from 
his records, however, he was out of his ele- 
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ment in lyric singing, for his voice became 
hard and wooden. Like Reiss, in his own 
field, however, he was an intelligent and 
effective artist and regarded as a valuable 
asset to the company. 





(To be continued) 





Editorial Notes 





(Continued from page 34) 


by a broader consideration of the record 
field does not concern them. They let others 
who are completely commercially minded 
do the promotional material for them. This 
is usually the wholesale distributor in their 
locality. 

Considering the facts as they are, we still 
think there is room to ‘‘educate’’ the dealer, 
and a part of his education should be relative 
to musical matters. Perhaps, the record 
companies could do this and perhaps not. 
There are shops that are striving to do some- 
thing of the sort, but most of the literature 
emanating from shops is tinged with the 
glowing brush of commercialism and the 
taint of chauvanism. And, who are we to 
say that these facts are not justified by the 
reasoning of the parties behind them? You 
cannot tell any man how to do anything un- 
less he wants to be told. 

* * * 

Regarding record production these days, 
we have an interesting statement from a 
RCA-Victor official, he says; ‘‘We are on 
the horns of a dilemma these days; there is a 
need for new releases but this requires sub- 
stantial production. At the same time, we 
have a catalogue of standard material which 
unfortunately exceeds our present produc- 
tion capacity. If we reduce the size of our 
current lists to accommodate production of 
standard material badly needed, we are not 
given the credit owed us. There have been 
many reinstatements in the catalogue of late 
with which dealers are familiar. As time 
goes on there will be more. Our production 
is at a peak at all times, if it is not all new 
material a goodly part of it is material which 
has been missing from dealers’ shelves for 
many months.” 





(Continued on page 63) 
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.— Howit brings those records to life 
—rich, melodious, vibrant life! Yes, 
a Fidelitone Master gives definitely 
finer reproduction. In addition it gives 
longer needle life—kindness to records 
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It is the purpose of this department to re- 
view monthly all worthwhile recordings. If 
at any time we happen to omit a record in 
which the reader ts particularly tnterested, 
we shall be glad to give our opinion of the 
recording on written request. Correspondents 
are requested to enclose self-addressed stamped 
envelopes. 

We believe that record buyers would do well 
to order by title rather than by number such 
items as they may wish to purchase. Num- 
bers are sometimes printed incorrectly in our 
sources. 


All prices given are without tax. 


Orchestra 
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GRIEG: Symphonic Dances, Opus 
sides); and LIADOW: Baba Yaga, 
Tableau Musical, Opus 56 (1. side); 


plaved by the Indianapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, direction of Fabien Sevitzky. 
Victor set M or DM-1066, price $3.85. 


A Monrad-Johansen in his book on Grieg 
says that in these dances we follow Grieg ‘‘on 
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the narrow path which leads always deeper 
and deeper into the forest, always further 
into the wonderland of romance, the path he 
finds and points out to us every time he 
comes into relationship with Norwegian 
folk music’. The dances are based on folk 
tunes which Grieg has developed in a man- 
ner like Dvorak in Dances. 
Had Grieg seen fit to extend his series he 
might have rivalled Dvorak’s set. One does 
not often hear this dance suite played and 
the one recording of it that was issued 
nearly a decade and half ago by Issai 
Dobrowen and an unnamed orchestra was 
hardly a performance to sustain interest in 
the music. Mr. Sevitzky does a much better 
job and he has the benefit of excellent re- 
cording. Those who know and admire the 
Lyric Suite and the Norwegian Dances will 
find this work a welcome companion. The 
treatment here is somewhat more elaborate 
and the harmonic writing is richer and fuller. 

Liadow’s Baba Yaga is a tone poem de- 
picting the ride of a Russian witch who 
travels in a mortar which she urges on with 
a pestle, as she sweeps away the traces of 
her flight with a broom. An ambidexterous 
creature to say the least! Mr. Sevitzky 


his Slavonic 
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j Arturo Toscanini brings Beeth- Serge K 
oven’s “Fifth Symphony” to your “The Sta 

fe home in all its majestic power and “Sen 
K and beauty, as he directs the —as you 
2 NBC Symphony Orchestra. performe 
*s Here, many believe, is the finest Symphor 
of all symphonies in its finest in- breakabl 

terpretation...a “must” for every tecord. | 

record library. Ask your dealer recording 

for RCA Victor Red Seal Album vour dea 


M/DM-640, $4.85. Ked Seal 
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Serge Koussevitzky conducts 
“The Stars and Stripes Forever” 
and “Semper Fidelis,” performed 

as you've never heard them 
performed before—by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra on a non- 
breakable ‘Red Seal’ De Luxe 
record. Hear these magnificent 
recordings of Sousa’s marches at 
your dealer’s soon! RCA Victor 
Ked Seal Record 18-0053, $2.00. 
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RCA Victor is the first 
manufacturer in history 
to pass the billion-record 

mark .. . outdistancing all 
others by a wide margin. 

Here is overwhelming 
proof of world leadership 
over 48 years! 





AK TO HEAR THESE NEW RCA VICTOR RED SEAL ALBUMS! 


INDINAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Fabien 
Sevity, Conductor: Symphonic Dances, Op. 64 (On 
Norwgian Themes) —Grieg. RCA Victor Red Seal Al- 
bum {/ DM-1066, $3.85. 


FRIT! KREISLER, Violinist: Concerto in C (In the 
style? Vivaldi) and Chanson Louis XIII and Pavane 
(in t style of Couperin) —Kreisler. With the Victor 
StringOrchestra and the Victor Symphony Orchestra, 


linn to the RCA Y 


——- — 


ctor Show, Sundays, 2:00 p.m., EST, over NBC. 


Donald Voorhees, Conductor. RCA Victor Red Seal 
Album M/DM-1070, $2.85. 


DOROTHY KIRSTEN, Soprano: Dorothy Kirsten Sings 
Victor Herbert Melodies including Kiss Me Again, 
Moonbeams, Indian Summer, "Neath the Southern Moon, 
A Kiss in the Dark, Romany Life. With Russ Case and 
his Orchestra. RCA Victor Red Seal Album M-1069, 
$3.85. Prices are suggested list prices exclusive of taxes. 
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the Baba 
creature by no means as convincing as she 


makes Yaga a rather angular 
can be; his dramatic contrasts lack subtlety 
and imagination. P.G. 


HAYDN: 


played by the 


Symphony No. 97 in C major; 
Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, direction of Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Victor set M or DM-1059, 


pric e $3.85. 


London 


three discs, 


A According to Dr. Karl Geiringer’s group 
ing this work is a fine example of Haydn's 
fifth period of composition. 
other 


This period in 
cludes, among things, the last 13 
symphonies. 

After a typical slow introduction with a 
lovely theme for the first violins there follows 
a Vivace in which the fierce first subject of 
the opening movement proper strides ma 
jestically down the C major scale, culminat- 
The 
the four 
C. ey ie. 
The second subject is, of course, a ‘‘feminine”’ 
foil to the first. The development is the 
high point of the movement. After several 


announcements of the first subject in dif- 


ing in a trumpet and timpani fanfare. 
whole theme is actually built on 


notes of the C major arpeggio 


ferent keys, there comes an exquisite wood- 
wind passage which is quoted in almost 
every book on instrumentation. The strings, 
which punctuate this passage with coy re- 
minders of the rhythm of the first subject, 
do not come through well in the recording. 
The recaptulation brings in the opening fan- 
fare subject with great gusto, fortissimo. 
A study of the score reveals that this sym- 
than 


any other Haydn symphony, and one re- 


fortissimeo 


phony has more passages 
members the comment in a contemporary 
that—‘‘Haydn’s music is 

With a band of not more 
than 60 players, the trumpets must have 
come through with a substantial sound, to 


say the least. 


London journal 
dreadfully noisy”’ 


One recalls Tovey’s praise of 
the codas in the later Haydn symphonies; 
this movement ends with a long and struc- 
tually quite interesting one. 

The Adagio is a set of variations on a 
beautiful theme of rhapsodic character which 
writer has said, to a “‘con- 
tented wave of happiness’. The climax of 
this movement is the lovely coda, in which 
the strings throb softly while the first oboe 
sings out above the rest. 


rises, as one 
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The Minuet has a really dramatic timpani 
treatment, much more of a ‘‘surprise’’ than 
the the Surprise Symphony. It 
comes out twice, after long soft passages, 


crash in 


fortissimo and with telling effects, which al- 


though slightly 

With 
the 
It is annoyingly 


theatrical are delightfully 


effective. every due respect to Sir 


Thomas, Minuet is simply too slow 
slow and a cut is 
taken which would not have been necessary 


For 


covers up 


paced. 


had the movement been played faster. 
Beecham 
the fortissimo timpani passages. 
calls that Szell conducting this work 
mitted the drums 
should. How much 
treatment proved. 


some strange reason, 
One re 
pel 
the, 
that 


The Trio, with its comic 


really to roar as 


more effective 
barrel-organ effects, forms a fine contrast to 
the minuet proper. The final rondo is an 
interesting treatment of the form, having 
some characteristics of the sonata. 

Except for the minuet section, this new 
recording will delight Haydn 
Sir Thomas prefers a slower tempo in his 


enthusiasts. 


Haydn than Toscanini; he is more prim in 
his treatment of a tutti particularly where 
the strings predominate, and in some ways 
more subtle. There is no doubt that 
reading grows on one. There is a good deal 
to be said for the old recording (1933) by 
Weisbach and the London Symphony (Victor 
set 140), which is more relaxed, often more 
breezy but less subtle. However, I think 
Beecham's performance will repay many 
and constant replayings, and, too, it is 
better recorded. Speaking of reproduction, 
there is a difference in sound from the older 
English Columbia recordings made by this 
conductor; 


his 


this set has not the same round 
toned solidarity, but it certainly reveals the 
fine woodwinds of the London Philharmonic 
more perfectly. The brass sounds distant 
in many portions of the score, but this is 
perhaps Beecham’s direction. The strings 
may seem harsh on occasion, but manipula 
tion of the treble control will remedy this. 
Altogether, this is definitely 
mended, in spite of the reservations noted 


H. C. R. Landon 


set recom 


above. 
Index Vol. XIl 
Now Ready 
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In -- Ctlanta, Cpeorgia 


Tyler's Gramophone Shop, Inc. 


A new and forward-looking establishment catering to record collectors and 
the music-loving public of the southeast. 


Records from all the World 


Our object is to have on our shelves 
every disc of merit issued by Amer- 
ican companies and those made in 
Europe also. 


Finest stock in the South 


Not only in the south, but in the en- 
tire nation, you will not find a varied 
or more complete assortment of rec- 
ords. 


Not only the Obvious 


In imported records, such as the Soci- 
ety Sets, but a goodly stock of every 
item listed in American catalogues 
that is ‘‘out of production” at the 
present time, is on hand. Many 
such connoissuer items may never be 
pressed domestically again. 


Our Staff 


Our personnei is made up of men 
and women who are record enthusi- 
asts, always competent and courteous 
in their help. No order is too small 
for our complete satisfaction. 


Our Mail Order Dept. 


We maintain that no record mail order 
department is better equiped to serve 
the southeast than we are in Atlanta. 
Carrying charges on all orders for 
$5.00 or more will be paid by us 
anywhere south of the Mason-Dixon 
line and as far west as the Mississippi. 
owever, our service is not limited to 
residents in these postal zones... 
Perhaps we may be able to secure 
that recording you've been trying to 
get. You'll receive a prompt and 
courteous reply to your inquiry. 


Place Your Name On Our Mailing List 


We too will mail our own monthly bulletin: a concise review of the new 


American releases, together with a list of all new importations. 


postcard will bring you this service. 


A penny 


When in the South, make it a 
point to pay us a visit in Atlanta 


TYLER’S GRAMOPHONE SHOP, Inc. 


“The finest in recorded music 


845 Peachtree St. N. E. 


OPEN EVENINGS 


yy 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 1 in B flat, 
Opus 38 (7 sides); and BRAHMS (arr. 


Leinsdorf): Chorale Prelude No. 8, Opus 
122; played by the Cleveland Orchestra, 
direction of Erich Leinsdorf. Columbia 
set M or MM-617, price $4.85. 


A The recording is good; the Cleveland Or- 
chestra which always fared well on records 
is realistically reproduced. The woodwinds 
in the first movement seem a little in the 
background but in subsequent movements 
the balance is all right. 


Mr. Leinsdorf’s performance of this work 
is rather stolid and lacking in rhythmic 
flexibility. The notes are all there in a fairly 
flawless juxtaposition as the composer wrote 
them, but his treatment of the score lacks 
the almost dissecting finesse and the polish 
of the Koussevitzky version and the in- 
gratiating warmth of Stock’s older version. 
Mr. Leinsdorf begins the first movement as 
though he were conducting an opera; the 
introduction is taken at a more rapid pace 
than we usually hear it. Somehow, he main- 
tains an operatic feeling throughout this 
movement, which might have given us a 
fresh slant on Schumann and his music had 
the conductor been less impersonal in his 
direction. There should be a feeling of re- 
newed life and force in the development of 
the composer’s melodies in the main body of 
the movement, but here we do not get that 
feeling. The movement lacks the 
requisite passionate devotion, a quality that 
neither Leinsdorf or Koussevitzky seem 
really to understand. Frederick Stock got 
that feeling. Despite an earnestness of ef- 
fort on the conductor’s part in the Scherzo 
and the finale, one is not left with the con- 
viction that one has heard these movements 
under the most favorable circumstances. 


slow 


Mr. Leinsdorf’s arrangement of Brahms 
organ Chorale Prelude No. 8, which was based 
on Praetorius’ famous Christmas Song— 
Es ist Ros’ entsprungen—is an inflation of 
Brahms’ intentions, characteristic of a lot 
of modern orchestral transcriptions. Nie- 
mann says this work “‘is steeped in the peace- 
ful joy of the German Christmas”’, but that 
thought does not prevail as we listen here to 
the music from the orchestra. It should be 
said that Mr. Leinsdorf has shown ingenuity 
in his arrangement. —P.H.R. 
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Concerto 





KREISLER: Concerto in C (In the Style of 
Vivaldi); Chanson Louis XII and Pavane; 
played by Fritz Kreisler (violin) with 
Victor String Orchestra and Victor Sym- 
phony Orchestra, direction of Donald 
Voorhees. Victor set M or DM-1070, 
two discs, price $3.00. 


Al suppose that someone listening to this 
recording a generation or two from now 
might conclude that there were two Fritz 
Kreislers. One, the tremendously clever 
and resourceful composer, was able to supply 
the other, the famous violinist, with a con- 
certo written in the style of an earlier day 
which retained nevertheless its freshness and 
sparkle. As for the virtuoso Kreisler, it 
might be concluded that he was two per- 
sons also, for this recording of his twilight 
days is in strong contrast to the many discs 
he made in the long years of his prime. At 
the risk of being ungallant toward an artist 
who has always been above all things gal- 
lantry itself, I must conclude that it is too 
bad that he has seen fit to go on making 
records in the present state of his powers. 

It is certainly not necessary to retell here 
the story of Kreisler’s Classical Manuscripts 
which constituted one of the most successful 
and most amusing hoaxes ever perpetrated 
on the musical public. The facts are given 
in the notes inside the front cover of this 
album, concluding amusingly, after point- 
ing out that the concerto is ‘‘constructed 
along true classical lines,’’ that ‘‘it is scored 
for twelve first violins, ten second violins, 
six violas, six celli, three string basses and 
one Hammond organ.”” However, Hammond 
organ or no Hammond organ, eighteenth 
century or twentieth, this little work has 
charm and vitality, and it is far from im- 
possible that violinists will be playing it 
when the musical style of our day has been 
lumped by the unthinking into that vague 
category known as “‘classical’’ or ‘‘old” 
music. 

The Chanson Louis XIII and Pavane 
which fills the fourth side of this set was 
originally attributed to Louis Couperin, and 
we are told that it actually has an old melody. 
To quote once again from the accompanying 
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The world’s finest needle 
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notes, this little piece has 


“all the stately 
dignity and grace of an old French court 
The work was published in 1910 and 
Mr. 
Kreisler himself recorded it with piano ac 


Po. 


dance. 
is scored for all symphony orchestra.” 


companiment some years ago. 


RACHMANINOFF: Concerto No. 2 in C 
minor, Opus 18; played by Artur Rubin- 
stein (piano) and the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra, direction of Vladimir Golsch- 
mann (9 sides), and CHOPIN: Impromptu 
No. 3 in G flat, Opus 51; played by Mr. 
Rubinstein. Victor set M or DM-1075, 
five discs, price $5.85. 


RACHMANINOFF: Concerto No. 2 in C 
Minor, Opus 18; played by Eugene List 
(piano) and the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Los Angeles, direction of Alfred Wallen- 
stein. Decca set DA-465, five discs, price 
$5.85. 

A It was, of course, inevitable that Rubin- 

stein would record this concerto since he 

played the piano part for the Republic 


motion picture I've Always Loved You (one 
of the most atrocious and banal films about 
a musician to be perpertrated to date). The 
great movie-going public will, of course, be 
swaved toward but 


the choice of discriminating music lovers 


Rubinstein’s version, 
will lie between other modern versions and 
the old set made by the composer. It is of 
interest to know that the sales of the old 
set have pyramided in recent years, and that 
dealers throughout the country have ordered 
an almost equal share of it along with the 
new Rubinstein album. If has the 
proper tone control on one’s set to permit 
reducing the bass, the old Rachmaninoff 
performance still sounds good and as an 
interpretation tops all others. 


one 


The Sandor-Rodzinski performance of this 
concerto (Columbia set 605—see April 1946 
issue) seems to have been severely criticized 
by some for its recording qualities, vet after 
hearing it on our own machine and on a 
commercia! outfit I must disagree with those 
who contend the recording is not good. 
Considered from the interpretative stand- 
point, it will be admitted that Sandor’s 
style lacks the breadth of the composer's, 
but there is a sensitivity of phrasing and 
feeling in his performance as well as a tech- 
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nical proficiency which merit praise. The 
distinction between Sandor’s and List’s per- 
formance and that of the composer remains 
one of dominating personality; Rachmani- 
noff was composer and performer and the 


guiding spirit always, no matter what con- 


ductor led the orchestra for him. Neither 
Sandor nor List succeeds in claiming the 
spotlight in a comparable manner. Sandor 


does, however, outshine Rodzinski on inany 
occasions, for the latter seems to have less 
heart in the job and turns in at best a routine 
account of the orchestral part of the score. 
Wallenstein, on the other hand, dominates 
List with his energetic and propulsive driv- 
ing of the orchestra. Mr. List reveals some 
musical competency, but from the masterful 
opening chords, which he plays in a rippling 
manner, all the sonorous pianistic effects are 
wanting in essential strength and drive. If 
Mr. List aimed to avoid the muscularity of 
Sandor, whose tone is frequently hard, he 
erred in his judgment of what the composer 
intended. But the muscularity and tonal 
richness of Rachinaninoff were a qualitative 
blend which it is doubtful any pianist of to- 
day could satisfactorily duplicate. 

In the case of the Rubinstein-Golschmann 
performance, the pianist dominates the pre- 
ceedings; there is ample evidence that the 
conductor did not have sufficient rehearsal, 
and whether the fault is his or Rubinstein’s, 
there are several spots in which the orchestra 
and soloist are not together. Rubinstein has 
and poetic qualities that 
should have made him an ideal interpreter 
of the score, but discerning listening leaves 
one with the impression that he has lost in- 
terest in this music. Maybe, by the time he 
got through with his performance in the 
movie he was somewhat fed up with the 
score. The dramatic sections of the con- 
certo are often exaggerated, the lyrical sec- 
tions are either reticent or effusive. Take 
the third side of the first movement, the 
playing is completely perfunctory. There 
is little heart in the opening of the slow move- 
ment, none of the melting tonal effects that 
Rachmaninoff achieved, but on side 2 of 
this movement the pianist almost overdoes 
the sentiment. 
movement, yet 


the virtuosity 


His finale remains his best 
here I think Sandor is the 
more persuasive spokesman, and moreover 
the latter achieves a greater variety of tonal 
shades. 
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The all-around best reproduction prevails 
in the Rubinstein set. Not only is the tone 
of the piano full and resonant but the or- 
chestral sound is realistic and the balance is 
unusually good. 

Decca has got good results in its tonal 
quality of both the orchestra and the piano. 
But the surfaces of the set I heard provided a 
noisy adjunct to the slow and 
finale which was far from agreeable to my 


movement 


ears. 

Nothing has been said of the Moiseivitch 
Goehr performance of this work (Victor set 
302), which our associate Harold Schonberg 
finds the most convincing after the Rach- 
maninoff one. He contends that Moiseivitch 
feels this work more than any of the others, 
that his enthusiasm never flags, and since 
the concerto is a romantic score his treat 
ment of it is compelling. In the final analy- 
sis, | think that those who are not influenced 
by reproductive qualities will return to the 
Rachmaninoff version; it is a fine memento 
of his artistry. 

Rubinstein is more in his element in the 
Chopin encore—one feels this music means 


PAR. 


more to him. 


Chamber Music 





BEETHOVEN: Quintet in C major, Opus 
29; played by the Budapest String Quartet 
with Milton Katims (second viola). Co- 
lumbia set M or M\M-623, four discs, 
price $3.85. 


A Here is a genuinely delightful work which 
we seldom hear performed. Record buyers 
are already familiar with it through the per- 
formance of the Lener Quartet plus William 
Primrose (Columbia set 294—issued in June 
1937). That performance was not a very 
good one nor was the recording satisfactory 
even for its time. The reproduction here is 
not up to the quality of the last releases by 
the Budapest Quartet; it gives the im- 
pression of playing in a singularly unresonant 
chamber. The performance is an unusually 
poised and polished one, and certainly gives 
the feeling that the present ensemble had 
rehearsed it better, if not longer, than the 
I.ener group did theirs. But the quality of 
recording tends to blur some passages, the 


October, 1946 


lower strings often are not as clearly out- 
lined as one would like. The sudden bright- 
ening on side 8 suggests that it was remade, 
for the level of the tonal quality definitely 
is slightly higher than the other seven and 
requires a lowering of my tone-controls. 
This work is rather Schubertian in char- 
there are definite melodic touches in 
the slow movement as well as elsewhere that, 
to my 


acter; 


way of thinking, might have been 
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written by Schubert. When we consider 
the position that this quintet occupies 
among Beethoven’s compositions (it was 
written the year following the Opus 18 
quartets and five years previous to the 
Opus 59 ones) we wonder what prompted 
the composer to return to a style which he 
seemed to have left behind with Opus 18. 
There is something of the mood of his earlier 
Flute Serenade, Opus 25 (written three years 
before Opus 18), indeed, the work has its 
definite 18th-century characteristics. Paul 
Bekker compares this quintet with the C 
minor Quartet, Opus 18, No. 4; he contends 
that ‘‘a mood of deep earnestness is common 
to each, but whereas the quartet is full of 
passionate excitement, the quintet suggests 
exalted repose’. Bekker goes into a dis- 
cussion of Beethoven’s use of the keys of C 
major and C minor, which need not detain 
us here. Suffice it to say, this work stands 
by itself as a strangely interesting example 
of a transitory mood of the composer. 
There is little dramatic contrast in the writ- 
ing, the emotional qualities of the work are 
not compelling but subdued. One may not 
be immediately aware of the beauties and 
the deft workmanship of the slow movement 
and the finale, I was not at first, but they 
reveal themselves in subsequent hearings. 
The sobriquet of the Storm Quintet given 
the work because of the semi-quaver pass- 
ages in the finale, said to be representative 
of lightning, need not be taken too seriously. 
Yet, familiarity with the last movement 
gives me the feeling that it was born out of 
nature. I have only one criticism to make of 
the present performance, the players could 
have dug into the scherzo and the finale 
more than they do. —P.H.R. 





Keyboard 





CHOPIN: Mazurkas in B flat (Posth.), F 
min., Op. 68, No. 4, G min., Op. 67, No. 2, 
and B min., Op. 30, No. 2; Nocturnes in 
E min., Op. 72, No. 1, and C sharp min. 
(Posth.); Waltzes in D flat and G flat, 
Op. 70, Nos. 1 and 3; Polonaise in B flat, 
Op. 71, No. 2; played by Maryla Jonas 
(piano). Columbia set M-626, three discs, 
price $4.05. 
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ALast spring Miss Jonas gave her second 
New York recital amid what seemed to be 
the greatest hullabaloo since Queen Marie 
drove down Broadway. Having been ac- 
claimed ‘‘the greatest woman pianist since 
Teresa Carreno”’ by one over-enthusiastic 
critic, every pianist and music lover in the 
vicinity came to behold the phenomenon. 

Judging from her program, which I heard, 
she was playing her cards as shrewdly as the 
music. The pieces she selected, many of 
which are played in the present album were, 
either simple, familiar things or more elabo- 
rate works that few in the audience had ever 
heard. Apparently Miss Jonas was not 
going to jeopardize her position by playing 
music that would place her in direct com- 
parison with modern keyboard titans. 

Or the whole, her playing impressed 
favorably. It was individual, imaginative, 
and reminiscent of the old masters with its 
authoritative rubato, singing line, climactic 
power and tonal coloring. Her classics, how- 
ever, were unconvincing and her technique 
a bit spotty, though she got around the 
rough places by the simple procedure of 
slowing down. By some miracle, the out- 
lines of the music still held together. 

All of those qualities are present in this 
set, even to the selection of pieces. Three of 
the mazurkas have been recorded only by 
Rubinstein, and are seldom heard in concert. 
The Polonaise is a first domestic recording, 
and the C sharp minor Nocturne never has 
had a modern recording. 

There is a mistake in labelling. According 
to the listing, side 1 contains the F minor 
and B minor Mazurkas, side 2 the G minor. 
What actually is heard are the B flat and 
F minor on side 1, and the G minor and B 
minor on side 2. The notes are silent on 
the music, being devoted to a eulogy of the 
pianist. In this case it is unfortunate, since 
special interest centers about the B flat 
Mazurka, a first recording. This piece, not 
found in any standard edition of Chopin’s 
works (including the authoritative Oxford), 
was composed in 1825 and is obviously a 
student work, in salon style. Also of in- 
terest is the Nocturne in C sharp minor, first 
published in 1895. An early work (about 
1830), it was dedicated by Chopin to his 
sister Louise ‘‘as an exercise before be- 
ginning the study of my second concerto.” 
An exercise it is, using the main theme of the 
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first movement of the concerto, a hint of the 
mazurka-like section of the finale and, for 
good measure, a reference to one of the 
Polish Songs. The Polonaise in B flat also 
dates from before 1830. The F minor 
Mazurka, on the other hand, is said to be the 
last work Chopin wrote. 


Taken as a whole, the music Miss Jonas 
has selected represents Chopin at his weak- 
est. Her playing follows the characteristics 
of the Carnegie Hall recital. The big, sing- 
ing line is heard to advantage, the approach 
is romantic, the conception is in the grand 
tradition. She is aided by recording that is 
excellent, save for a bad swish on side 5. 
But, with all of those good features, Miss 
Jonas sometimes tries too hard to impress, 
and a precious, mannered quality, not in 
the best of taste, mars some of the fine 
work. There is no little tinkering, especially 
in the E minor Nocturne, though the pianist 
gets away with some of the extended pauses 
and exaggerated rubato. But why the shock- 
ing concession to virtuosity by making a 
slam-bang ending to so slight a thing as the 
B minor Mazurka? And why the almost 
burlesque qualities of exaggeration in the 
G flat Waltz? And while one may overlook 
the arbitrary treatment of the E minor 
Nocturne, one cannot pass over the omission 
of the important A sharp under the long 
trill. In the Polonaise, about thirty-five 
measures are cut 
this case. 

Thus, despite the undoubted flair for the 
Chopin style, a touch of artificiality appears 
only too often—an artificiality, I think, that 
is basically alien to this artist. 


a harmless omission, in 


It may be 


that success has come too quickly, with an 
attendant overdose of American high-voltage 
publicity. As a result Miss Jonas may be 
doing those things not because she wants to, 
but because she thinks she has to live up to 








her reputation as a stylist. —H.CS. 
Voice 
MAC GIMSEY: Thunderin’, Wonderin'; 


BURLEIGH (Arr.): Deep River; sung 
by Ezio Pinza (basso) with piano ac- 
companiments by Gibner King. Co- 
lumbia 10-inch disc 17383D, price 75c. 


A Mr. Pinza has long been known not onlv 
as one of our finest operatic bassos, but as 
one of the most versatile. The singing actor 
whose roles include, beyond the usual and 
inevitable Italian bass parts, not only 
Mephistopheles and Boris Godunov, but 
Sarastro, Don Giovanni and Figaro is a 
rare man indeed. In concert he has essayed 
German lieder as well as Italian, French and 
English songs. Of recent months he has 
been giving record collectors some samples 
of his broad repertoire, breaking with each 
new release into some literature which he 
has not previously touched.. His success 
with the two Tosti songs was hardly to be 
wondered at, but the manner in which he 
sang the encore pieces of Clara Edwards 
and Mischa Levitzky occasioned consider- 
able surprise. This time he ventures into a 
much more restricted field, and, I am afraid, 
with only partial success. There are few 
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enough white singers who can bring any- 
thing like the right ferver and depth of 
feeling to the religious songs of the Negro, 


and Mr. Pinza has the additional disad- 
vantage of a foreign accent. His Deep River, 
therefore, must be put down as an honest 


and sincere effort to do something which is 
hopelessly out of his line. 
On the « 


may be had from the companion piece which 


ther hand, quite some pleasure 
is a song in the manner of a spiritual by a 
popular composer who has won considerable 
Here the 
singer is quite as much in the spirit of the 


acclaim for just this sort of thing. 


song as the composer himself, and he man- 
his interpretation with 
beautiful vocal effects—notablv 
the ptanissimo 


ages to distinguish 
some truly 
ending. The accompani- 


ments are well played by Gibner King, and 


the recording is good. P.L.M. 
THOMAS MOORE: Believe Me, if All 
Those Endearing Young Charms; Oft in 


4 
Lf 
l 


the Stilly Nigh sung by Christopher 
Lynch (tenor) with piano accompani- 
ments by Gerald Moore. Victor 10-inch 


disc, 10-1247, price 75c. 

AOf Christopher Lynch the late John Me- 
Cormack that he 
likely 


England, is timed to follow up the young 


said was his own most 


successor. This recording, made in 
man’s American debut. Perhaps some of us 
may be pardoned if we have expected this 
new tenor to be something of a carbon copy 
he would not be the 
first lyric-voiced singer to take McCormack 
as a model in all things, even down to the 
last 


of his great prototype 


mannerism. It is therefore rather re- 
freshing to be able to report on the ev idence 
of this disc that Mr. Lynch is not a slavish 
imitator. In fact, beyond the superficial 
resemblance which every Irish tenor bears 
to every other one, there is little in Lynch's 
singing to recall McCormack at all. A com- 
parison of this Believe Me, If All Those En- 
deartng Young Charms with McCormack’s 
electrical recording of the same song reveals 
the young singer as far less free in his in- 
terpretation than the older man. 
Whereas McCormack was able to give the 
impression of simplicity while he bent the 
old melody to his own expression of Thomas 


was 


Moore’s poem, Lynch allows his voice to be 
carried along by the sweep of the tune, and 


wn 
2 


he does little to add to the eloquence which 
is in that melody itself. It is the old question 
of precedence between words and music in a 
simple song of this kind. His way with the 
lovely Oft in the Stilly Night is very much 
the same. The voice at present strikes me as 
pleasing but unpretentious, withal a little 
thin in quality. If he can develop some of 
McCormack’s warmth Mr. Lynch may be- 
come a distinguished song singer. 

Since the recording is British it is not sur- 
prising to find the dependable Gerald Moore 
at the piano. And Mr. Moore is responsible 
for the arrangements which seem to me if 
anything a rather too elaborate attempt to 
get away from the colorless backgrounds so 
often associated with these melodies. 


PLM. 


RACHMANINOFF: O Cease Thy Singing, 
Maiden Fair, Op. 4, No. 4; The Soldier's 
Bride, Op. 8, No. 4; All Things Depart, 
Op. 26, No. 15; In the Silence of the Night, 
Op. 4, No. 3; The Answer, Op. 21, No. 4; 
Before My Window, Op. 26, No. 10; Sorrow 
in Springtime, Op. 21, No. 12; Floods of 
Spring, Op. 14, No. 4; Lilacs, Op. 21, 
No. 5; The Drooping Corn, Op. 4, No. 5; 
sung by Jennie Tourel (mezzo-soprano) 
with piano accompaniments by Erich Itor 
Kahn. Columbia set M- or MM-625, 
three discs, price $4.00. 


A Rachmaninoff the composer seems to be 
more and more coming into his own now that 
Rachmaninoff the pianist is no longer with 
us. We are fortunate that the musicianly 
and versatile Jennie Tourel has seen fit to 
make up a program of the songs, and that in 
doing so she was prepared to sing them 
authenticly in the original language. Those 
of us who have the album made some years 
ago for Schirmer by Nina Koshetz may re- 
gret several duplications, but even so one 
can hardly blame Miss Tourel for including 
some of the most effective and popular 
songs. Indeed her way with them is in such 
contrast to that of Mme. Kosehtz that com- 
parison becomes a fascinating pastime. The 
two singers are poles apart vocally and 
temperamentally. The bright and vibrant 
voice of Koshetz and her vivid personality 
were especially suited to the more dramatic 
songs, though this very vividness militated 
against her developing a dependable micro- 
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phone technique. Miss Tourel, on the other 
hand, is at her best in the more suave and 
lyrical of the songs. A little of Koshetz’ 
excitement would make a well-nigh perfect 
thing of her Floods of Spring or Sorrow in 
Springtime. 

The songs themselves are without excep- 
tion attractive ones, though only one of them 
is new to records. The Answer, is 
interesting as an unfamiliar, and to me more 
distinguished, setting of Victor Hugo’s poem 
(here done into Russian of course) which 
Liszt made famous as Comment disaient-ils? 
Sorrow in Springtime is in effect a first re- 
cording, as the one existing version was 
never satisfactory. I like Tourel’s The 
Drooping Corn (more familiarly known as 
O Thou Billowy Harvest Field or The Harvest 
of Sorrow) much better than the heavy- 
handed performance of Kipnis, and All 
Things Depart is duplicated only by Koshetz. 
I remember an imported HMV recording of 
The Soldier's Bride by Ada Sari as being 
quite good, but here the song seems to me 
the outstanding thing in the album—it has 
plenty of drama, but of a lyrical sort which is 
more happily realized by Miss Tourel than 
the more passionate moods. Neither Tourel 
nor Koshetz satisfies me in Lilacs, one of the 
gems of the Russian repertoire, for both 
sacrifice the melodic flow to verbal expres- 
sion. The Decca recording, sung in French 
by Germaine Cernay, while mechanically 
not very good, seems to me to be more in 
the proper spirit. The lovely Before My 
Window is duplicated only on imported 
acoustic HMV recordings, one by McCor- 
mack with violin. obbligato by Kreisler and 
the other by Smirnov, and neither, I believe, 
had today. Once again Tourel is at 
her very best in this song. Which leaves for 
consideration the three really famous songs 
in the collection. O Cease Thy Singing, 
Maiden Fair and In the Silence of the Night 
(otherwise At Night or When Night Descends) 
made for many famous acoustic 
Victor coupling sung in English by McCor- 
mack with violin by Kreisler. Both songs 
are in the Koshetz set, and both appear in 
rather hasty performances by Vladimir Ros- 
ing in his Decca set called Songs of Famous 
Russian Composers. The Rosing set also 
includes Floods of Spring. Thus tallying the 
score I would say that the Tourel album is a 
good buy even if it means a few duplica- 


This one, 


to be 


years a 
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tions. Her accomplished singing is matched 
xy Mr. Kahn's piano playing and excellent 
recording. P.L.M 
SPIRITUALS: Motherless Child; Charity; 
Jonah; I Love Traveling; Jesus I Love 
You; Blind Old Barnabas; sung by The 


Thrasher Wonders and The 
Keys. Disc set 658, 
price $3.15. 
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AFrom 


music is one of the growing interests among 


recent indications American folk 
Some of the smaller com- 
panies are taking the lead in supplying the 


demand, and in a very real sense they are the 


record collectors. 


logical people to do so, since the names of 
folk singers are not Big Names, and in this 
field the marketable product is not artists 
but music. In the very nature of folk music, 
the better known a folk singer becomes the 
less of a true folk singer he is apt to be. 
Most dispensers of this sort of music are 
either simple people who stand always in 
grave danger of becoming sophisticated or 
else a type of intellectual making a sincere 
effort to recapture something of the primi- 
tive spirit of the people. Some do this more 
or less successfully, and some simply become 
popular. And the question remains: just 
where does art music begin and folk music 
end? The best way for most of us to come 
to grips with this problem is to hear more 
and more of the music, and preferably from 
the least This is being 
made possible by such recordings as the set 
under consideration. 


“‘civilized’’ singers. 


The Thrasher Wonders is a family group 
which began singing spirituals at home, and 
so developed something which could in- 
terest the neighbors in the community 
church. In the course of time their am- 
bitious mother got them on local radio pro- 
grams, and finally packed them off for 
Washington where they contribed to in- 
terest Mr. Roosevelt. Through her in- 
fluence they made an appearance in the old 
Mecca Temple (now the City Center) in 
New York. Hearing them on these records 
I am sure that they can claim to have kept 
their musical heritage pure. This is not 
polite spiritual singing. Some of the titles 
may sound familiar, but the songs as they 
are here sung are so personal a reflection of 
the family religious fervor that each must 
be a complete novelty to those who have not 
previously heard the Thrashers. All con- 
siderations of ‘‘art’’ must be forgotten here 
—it is the spirit that counts. 


The Two Gospel Keys, who alternate with 
the Thrashers on these discs, are a couple of 
aging women who sing, like traveling min- 
strels, to the guitar. Their music, too, may 
lack a wide popular appeal, but it is some- 
thing to be reckoned with by anyone truly 
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interested in the musical expression of our 
people. P.L.M. 


HERBERT: When You're Away; Romany 
Life; A Kiss in the Dark; Italian Street 
Song; Summer Serenade; Kiss Me Again; 
Sweethearts; Thine Alone; sung by Lois 
Butler (soprano) with Paul Weston and 
His Orchestra. Capitol set BD 30, four 
10-inch discs, price $2.50. 


AfFrankly, the prospect of listening to a 
fourteen-year-old girl sing through a pro- 
gram of eight well-worn Victor Herbert se- 
lections did not strike me as a particularly 
exciting one when these new discs arrived. 
I must now confess, however, that if I can’t 
claim to have recognized a new genius, I have 
had quite some pleasure from the fresh young 
voice which carols so prettily in these songs. 
For the voice has a nice clear and round tone 
quality, not a little facility in the florid 
passages of Romany Life and the Italian 
Street Song and at the same time at least the 
promise of true lyricism. I find myself per- 
haps not unnaturally worrying about the 
dangers of exploiting such a budding talent 
and regretting that probably Hollywood will 
take the benefit of a voice which is evidently 
good enough for better things—but then 
what are better things? How can what a 
few of us think of as the higher types of 
vocalism hope to compete with a medium 
which reaches so many millions, and which, 
while it lasts, is so richly rewarding to the 
singer? By the time Miss Butler is mature 
enough to have some serious ideas about art 
what will be left of the qualities which appeal 
to us here? Of course these are not new 
thoughts. The same thing has happened so 
many times. 

This is not meant to convey the idea that 
Miss Butler has simply a natural endow- 
ment but has done nothing with it. Un- 
doubtedly she has worked. But fine as it is 
to be able to sing roulades and trills, great 
art is rather a matter of fundamental under- 
standing and communication. At the mo- 
ment she is more skillful in brilliant than in 
sustained music, and her diction leaves 
quite something to be desired. If she does 
not succeed in bringing much lilt to the 
waltz songs she sings (and a lilt is of all 
things just what these melodies need) I 
would rather blame that on the background 
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orchestra which plays in the modern dance 
idiom and not in a tradition which Victor 
Herbert would have understood. It gives 
one pause to realize that after all there is a 
Victor Herbert style which shows signs these 
days of becoming perhaps even rarer than 
the true Johann Strauss tradition. The 
orchestration seems particularly inappropri- 
ate in the Italian Street Song, and here, too, 
The recording is ade- 

—P.L.M. 


I miss the chorus. 
quate. 


The Whale Who Wanted To Sing at the Met., 
from Walt Disney’s Comedy Musical 
Make Mine Music; sung by Nelson Eddy 
(baritone) and ensemble, conducted by 
Robert Armsbruster. (Music by Ken 
Darby). Columbia 10-inch set M or 
MM.-640, three discs, price $3.00. 


AThose who saw Disney’s Make Mine 
Music will recall the saga of Willy the Whale, 
whose mouth was so small and body was so 
big. This episode in the picture was a 
veritable tour de force, but more than half its 
success was due to visualization. One 
wonders whether the recording of this tale, 
without the aid of the colorful screen, will 
prove as entertaining as it did in the theatre. 
Perhaps mostly those who saw the picture 
will appreciate this set, which has been ac- 
ceptably reproduced for the recording in a 
Hollywood studio; I am not sure that this 
version was drawn from the sound sequence 
of the picture. Mr. Eddy unquestionably 
had a good time with his characterization of 
Willy and his singing shouldn’t be taken too 
seriously. P.G. 





In The Popular Vein 


By Ewzo Archetti 





You Make Me Feel So Young and On the Board- 
walk (both from Three Little Girls in Blue). 
The Charioteers. Columbia 37074. 


@ Intentionally or otherwise, in the first num- 
ber the Charioteers sound like the Ink Spots; 
the effect is good. They sing leisurely and 
rhythmically, with guitar, piano and bass sup- 
plying a velvetly soft punch to the background. 
A brief trumpet chorus around the middle 
nicely sustains the mood. On the Boardwalk is 
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in the manner of a gay ‘90s ditty, barber shop 
quartet and all. Here the instrumental back- 
ground is more prominent but the spotlight 
remains on the singers. A ch arming dise and 
an excellent memento of the movie. 


You Keep Coming Back Like a Song (from Blue 
Skies), and The Way That the Wind Blows. 
Dinah Shore. Columbia 37072. 


@The first, a new Berlin number, fascinates 
strangely despite the fact that it hasn’t the 
melodic appeal of former hits. Dinah projects 
it effectively. Harry Bluestone keeps the or- 
chestra smooth and discreet. The other song is 
a slow, dreamy blues number cut to order for 
the singer. The orchestra is felt rather than 
heard. If one wants a good sample of Dinah 
Shore in one’s collection—this is it 


Just the Other Day and Ev'rybody Loves My 
Baby, My Baby; Gene Krupa and his Or- 
chestra (vocals by Carolyn Grey and Buddy 
Stewart). Columbia 37078. 


@ Average Gene Krupa disc, obviously intend- 
ed for the boys and the girls in the back room 
of the ice cream parlor. 


High On a Windy Trumpet and Lover's Leap; 
Les Brown and his Orchestra. Columbia 
37061 


@A swell Les Brown disc! Plenty of bounce 
and good solos. It’s hard to pick a solo which 
stands out from the rest. If I were forced to 
make a choice, I'd say the trombone heads the 
group. But I don’t want to make a choice: 
everything on both sides is so good—and so 
right 


Zanzibar and You Can't Have Your Cake and 

Eat It; Juan Tizol and his Orchestra. Key- 
note 635. 
Naeger gaan Tizol, valve trombone; Willie 
Smith, alt6 sax and vocal; Babe Russin, 
tenor sax; Dick Catheart, trumpet; Arnold 
Ross, piano; Irving Ashby, guitar; Ed. 
Mihelich, bass; Nick Fatool, drums. 


Frustration and Everything Happens To Me; 
Bill Harris and his New Music. Keynote 634. 
Personnel: Bill Harris, valve trombone; John 
LaPorta, Salvatore Delegge, clarinets; Micky 
Folus, bass clarinet; Ted Wheeler, flute; 
“Chubby” Jackson, bass; Ralph Burns, 
piano; Barrett Deems, drums; George Barnes, 
guitar. 


On the Trail (Grofe) (from ‘Grand Canyon 

Suite’) and Out of Nowhere; Clyde Hurley 
and his Orchestra. Keynote 633. 
Personnel: Clyde Hurley, trumpet; Babe 
Russin, tenor sax; Murray McEachern, alto 
sax; Tommy Todd, piano; Dave Barbour, 
guitar; Nick Fatool, drums; Artie Bern- 
stein, bass. 


@ These three Keynote records have been listed 
in more detail than customary because they 
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repre sent a group of recordings w hose purpose 
is above that of the usual run-of-the-mill popu- 
lar or jazz discs intended to feed the juke boxes. 
They are designed to present jazz, at its best, 
played by hand-picked groups composed of 
top-notchers in the field who have ideas to 
express and the technique and feeling to present 
them with conviction. All this sounds very 
pretentious but actually they are no more so 
than many other discs in ‘‘classic’’ catalogs 
which present honest, but not necessarily great 
music, for the sake of the pleasure they can 
give to anyone who will listen. It’s been done 
before by Blue Note, Commodore, and others, 
and their efforts have not fallen on deaf ears. 
They, and now Keynote, are earning a modicum 
of respect for this idiom of our day. “Under 
the personal direction of Harry Lim” the labels 
read and therein lies a story. Ever since the 
day Harry Lim came from Java to survey the 
American jazz scene for the benefit of his read- 
ers back home, he became a definite part of 
that scene. His shrewdness and good taste 
soon won for him the respect of musicians and 
public alike. He remained, partly because the 
War had cut him off from his homeland, and 
also because he had discovered a mission to be 
accomplished in the interest of jazz. He de- 
voted his talents to assembling groups of first 
rate jazz musicians to create jazz, not com- 
mercially, but for its own sake and for the 
pleasure it could give to others who were willing 
to listen open-mindedly. Keynote gave him 
the opportunity to record his groups and the 
result is a page in jazz history. 

We have here three examples of Harry Lim’s 
efforts, at least one of which I feel is a classic 
and destined to remain in the minds and mem- 
ories of true jazz lovers for many years. | 
refer, of course, to the Juan Tizol disc. Tizol 
is an Ellington man and top man in the field 
on that unique and difficult instrument, the 

valve trombone. Harry Lim has surrounded 
him with a group of men who fit like details in 
a well planned picture. The result, in Zanzibar, 
is a beautiful, medium-slow, melodic piece, 
Ellingtonian in character, and reminiscent of 
Tizol’s Caravan. Obviously, the composition 
is intended to exploit Juan Tizol’s unique 
technique and tone on the valve trombone but 
everything is so well planned that he does not 
seem to monopolize and everyone gets at least 
one good solo. The other is a faster number 
with more emphasis on combinations of play- 
ers. It moves at a spanking pace over a solid 
beat. While this side is more in the manner of 
most swing discs, it is head and shoulders above 
them because of the quality of the players. 
The recording is crystal clear and everything 
is in excellent balance 


Frustration and Everything Happens To Me 
present an unusual combination of instruments 
for jazz. Semi-Oriental in character, the Juan 
Tizol influence is unmistakeable. But Bill 
Harris is no Tizol. The result, while interest- 
ing, is open to debate. It is jazz—with an ac- 
cent. The weakness of this disc lies in Bill 
Harris himself. More emphasis seems to have 
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been placed on his solos and unfortunately his 
shortcomings are therefore more painfully evi- 
dent: shortness of breath, weak notes, hesitant 
attacks. Again the recording is technically 
excellent. 

Grofe probably never dreamed that any part 
of his Suite could be played as hot, swing music 
and this disc ought to be a revelation to him. 
Of course, the tune is only a point of departure 
and except for the opening and closing choruses, 
the resemblance to Grofe’s original is purely 
coincidental. But the result as a piece of pure 
jazz improvisation is strictly top bracket, with 
some excellent work by Russin and Todd par- 
ticularly. The rhythm is solid. The other 
side, % i slow number which leans heavily on 
Hurley’s trumpet, is very good. Recording 
again excellent. 


Wrong Neighborhood and Let's Do the Whole 
Thing or Nothing At All; Cootie Williams 
and his Orchestra. Capitol 289. 


@A good, typical blues, with some beautiful 
trumpet work by Cootie and solid blues shout- 
ing by Bob Merrell. The result reminds one 
of the good Armstrong blues discs from 'way 
back until the orchestral tutti at the end sud- 
denly brings us back to 1946. Except for an 
occasional good spot by Cootie, you wouldn’t 
miss much by skipping the other side. It may 
be good for dancing, though. The recording 
is spacious. 


Recommended for Dancing 


I Left My Heart in Mississippi and Just the 
Other Day; Sam Donahue and his Orchestra. 
Vocals by Mynell Allen and Bill Lockwood. 
Capitol 275. 


I Guess I'll Get the Papers and Go Home and 
The Old Lamplighter; Hal Derwin with Frank 
DeVol and His Orchestra. Capitol 288. 


Old Buttermilk Sky (Carmichael) and Just Squeeze 
Me (Ellington); Paul Weston and His Or- 
chestra, with Matt Dennis. Capitol 285. 


You'll See What a Kiss Can Do and Five Min- 


utes More; Skitch Henderson and his Or- 
chestra. Capitol 287. 
California Sunbeam and The Way That the 


Wind Blows; Alvino Rey and his Orchestra. 
Vocals by Jo Anne Ryan. Capito! 280 


On the Wrong Side of You and Ole Buttermilk 
Sky (Carmichael); Kay Kyser and his Or- 
chestra. Columb‘a 37073. 


Ormandy’s Nutcracker Suite, which we be- 
lieved was the recording Ormandy made for 
this company in 1941. The set, we are in- 
formed, was a re-recording made in 1945 
Our apologies to RCA-Victor. 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 


Sells rare, hard-to-find, out of print re- 


cordings. Lists upon request. Collections 


purchased. 
ELLIE HIRSCHMANN (Mr.) 


100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. 


Edison Diamond Discs 


e When electrically reproduced with 
the Woodymay Pickup have no 
more, and in some cases less, so- 
called annoying surface noise than 
needle discs of their era. 

@ We believe that we are more highly 
qualified than anyone else to make 
this statement. 


Woodymay Record Co. 


73 Roxbury St. Boston 19, Mass. 
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WANTED: Mozart's “Coronation Mass” (Austrian 
Christschall 80-83}; Cassation .n G major’, K 63 
(Export Columbia 52065X or English Columbia 
D41006); Leopold Mozart's‘ Parasti mensam"’ (Christ- 
schall 103). State price and condition. J. M. Raynor, 
University Club, Bridgeport 4, Conn. 





WANTED: Beethoven—Hammerklavier Sonata (Or- 
chestral arrangement) (Columbia set 153); Bruckner 
—Ninth Symphony (Victor 627); Lekeu—Sonata in G 
(Victor 579). State terms, condition. H. Stevens, 
1618 Cotton Exchange Bldg., Houston, Texas. 








Editorial Notes 


—_—__—___—___——_—— (Continued from page 45) 


The same RCA-Victor official has asked 
us to make a correction regarding Mr. 


October, 1946 


WANTED URGENTLY: Gurrelieder (Victor M127); 
H.M.V. private set Elena Gerhardt (6 10-inch discs, 
white label); Panzera records DA4856; DA4809; 


DA4913; DA4911; DA4905; DA4858; DB4971; DB- 
4948; DB4917; DB4906; DB4868; DBS081; DB- 
5082. Please state condition and price. Jack H. Lund, 


2815 Claremont Blvd., Berkeley 5, Calif. 
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We have been given to understand that 
RCA-Victor is going to issue in the near 


future a group of collectors items. At the 
start, most of the material chosen will be 
operatic. It will be pressed on the De Luxe 
red vinylite material and will be priced at a 
premium, which means it will be higher than 
the $2.00 charged for the regular De Luxe 
disc. Each record will contain two selec- 
tions and each will be housed in a special 
envelope. How often these will be issued 
will depend upon the reception of the record 
buying public. If the record buying public 
shows sufficient interest and support of this 
contemplated venture, collectors and those 
interested in the great singers of bygone 
years may find several discs every third 
month included among current releases, but 
it is not impossible that they might turn up 
every month. In this group of old, but 
greatly valued records by connoisseurs of 
fine singing, will be included, we are in- 
formed, selections which have long been re- 
garded as outstanding examples of the ar- 
tist’s work. It may even be that some items, 
hitherto unreleased, will turn up. Collec- 
tors should welcome this news because no 
matter at what price Victor issues these 
discs, they will undoubtedly be priced lower 
than a lot of existent records of the same 
selections now available through various 
shops that specialize in this sort of thing; 
moreover they will be reproductively greatly 
improved in sound by virtue of the vinylite 
material. 





The Music of Words 





— (Continued from page 39) 
hint of her amazing grip on the Thane. In 
her 1937 London portrayal (opposite Olivier) 
she was accused of reading ‘“‘Why he [Dun- 
can] that’s coming should be provided for” 
as if it were only a reference to clean sheets. 
The serpent under the thought is now ex- 
pe sed. 

The music of words has always been un- 
derstood by the great stylists from Shakes- 
peare and Milton to Shaw and Mann. Surely 
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the music of dramatic words can be better 
understood by recording companies. Such 
music may never prove as lucrative as Benny 
Goodman's, but with adequate promotion 
and with care to obtain the best in artistry, 
it can easily become reasonably profitable. 
Collections should be strengthened with 
Cedric Hardwicke recordings of Bernard 
Shaw’s massive poetry. Those who desire 
great vocal cogency and great vocal beauty 
in equal parts would assuredly scramble for 
an Olivier Hamlet album. New York’s 
nightly bravos to the Old Vic still clamor for 
a Dramatic Muse who can be kept alive 
within the home, half-way between the 
mind’s eye and the heart’s desire. 





Some British Recordings 





(Continued from page 42) 
Come, beloved from Atalanta, accompanied 
by the Boyd Neel String Orchestra (Decca 
K1164). This comparatively unknown En. 
glish soprano is the possessor of a beautifully 
round, smooth and silken tone; and al- 
though the divisions in ‘‘O Sleep” might per- 
haps be more carefully sung, the nocturnal 
hush implicit in these two lovely arias could 
scarcely be better conveyed. This is un- 
doubtedly one of the best vocal records we 
have achieved in recent years. 

In conclusion I should mention two single 
piano discs: Louis Kentner’s recording of 
Balakirev’s Reverie and Mazurka in A flat 
(Columbia DX-1237), and Solomon’s of a 
Sonata in D major by Haydn (HMV C3494). 
Both these issues have in a high degree the 
virtue of stylistic elegance. The Haydn 
work is what you would expect of the com- 
poser at his second-best (and how good that 
is!); while the Balakirev pieces—like Pou- 
lenc’s songs—are of course very Lisztian in 
manner, admirable examples of highly so 
phisticated lyricism. Many people today 


are impatient of this kind of music; but 
those who are feeling battered by too much 
Shostakovich and Prokofieff in their latest 
patriotic mood, may turn with relief to the 
politer type of Russian art. 
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INDICES AND BACK COPIES 


@ Not all back copies are available. 
wing to limited supply of some back 
issues, we are compelled to charge an 
advance price. The premium issues, 
price at 75c each, are: May, 1935; 
Oct., Dec. 1936; J June, July, 
Nov., Dec. 1937; jan., March, 
June, Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov. 1938; 
May, Sept. 1940; Feb. 1941; Dec. 
1943; Oct. 1944; Feb., May, June, 
Sept., Oct. 1945 


e@The following back copies are 
OUT OF PRINT: Nov. 1936; 


April, 1937; July, 1938; Feb., 
March, July 1939; Oct., Nov., Dec 
1940; Jan. 1941. 


Back issues, not including premium 
copies, are available at 30c each prior 
to Jan. 1943; issues after that are 25c. 


@INDICES: Indices to record re- 
views only—Vol. 1 (10c); Vols. 3 
and 4 (25c); Vols. 5, 6, 7, 8 (i5c ea.); 
Complete Indices—Vol. 2 (25c); 
Vols. 9, 10, 11 (10c). 
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New York City 
HARRY BERLINER MUSIC SHOP 
154 - 4th Ave. at 14th St 





CARL FISCHER, INC. 
119 West 57th Street 





HAYNES - GRIFFIN 
391 Madison Ave. at 49th St. 





LIBERTY MUSIC SHOPS 
450 Madison Ave., at 50th St. 





N. Y. BAND INSTRUMENT CoO. 
1166 Sixth Avenue 
Brooklyn ... 


25 Flatbush Ave. 





RABSON’S RECORD SHOP 
111 West 52nd Street 





Record Collector’s Exchange 
76 West 48th Street 





G. SCHIRMER, INC. 
3 East 43rd Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 
MOSHER MUSIC CO., Inc. 
181 Tremont Street 





M. STEINERT & SONS 
162 Boylston Street 





Minneapolis, Minnesota 
SCHMITT MUSIC CENTER 
86-88 South 10th Street 





St. Louis, Missouri 
Aeolian Company of Missouri 
1004 Olive Street 





THE RECORD SHOP, 


McCurdy & Co., Inc. 
Main at Elm, Rochester, New York 





Cincinnati, Ohio 
THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 
124 East 4th Street 





Cleveland, Ohio 
G. SCHIRMER MUSIC CoO. 
43-45 The Arcade 





STEINWAY & SONS 
109 West 57th Street 





Harry Sultan’s Record Shop 
26 East 23rd Street 





Los Angeles, California 


BIRKEL-RICHARDSON CO. 
730 West 7th Street 





GATEWAY TO MUSIC 
3305 Wilshire Boulevard 





San Francisco, California 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. 
Kearney and Sutter Street 





New Haven, Conn. 
DAVID DEAN SMITH 
Elm Street at Broadway 





Chicago, Illinois 
AIGNER MUSIC SHOP, Inc. 
329 N. Michigan Ave. 





LYON & HEALY 
Wabash and Jackson 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
L. S. AYRES & CO. 
1-15 Washington Street 


PEARSON CO., INC. 
128 N. Pennsylvania Street 











Baltimore, Maryland 
THE G. FRED KRANZ MUSIC CO 
327 North Charles Street 





Portland, Oregon 
The RECORD SHOP 
808 S. W. Alder, at Park 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


G. S. FALKENSTEIN 
1118 Walnut Street 





THE RECORD SHOP 
251 South 15th Street 





H. ROYER SMITH CoO. 
10th and Walnut Streets 





Dallas, Texas 
THE RECORD SHOP 
105-109 No. Field St. 





Houston, Texas 
THE GROOVE RECORD SHOP 
3214 Main St. 





Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
HELEN GUNNIS MUSIC SHOP 
765 North Broadway 


Charleston, W. Va. 


GALPERIN MUSIC CO. 
17 Capitol Street 








Toronto, Canada 
PROMENADE MUSIC CENTRE 
83 Bloor St., West 





London, England 
RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK, LTD 
42-43 Cranbourn Street 





